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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—_- 

HEN we say that there seems to be grave fears of a war be- 
\ tween Spain and the United States in relation to Cuba, we 
repeat what looks very like a moral impossibility, but is none the 
less universally credited in Spain,—where the war enthusiasm is 
gathering fast, and volunteers are daily offering themselves for em- 
barkation to Cuba,—and what is also unquestionably accepted by 
high political authorities in France, where General Prim has just 
held along conference, believed to be on this grave difliculty, with 
the Emperor. It seems ceriain that the American Minister in 
Spain, General Sickles, has presented some note or other, probably 
demanding terms in some form or other for the insurgents, and 
threatening either recognition of the belligerency of the revolu- 
tionists, an apparently exceedingly empty threat—or some more 
serious form of interference in case of refusal, and that this 
mediation between the Government and the rebels has been 
vehemently resented by Spain ;—certainly it is not quite consistent 
with the precedents of the United States’ own conduct in 1861. ‘The 
Spanish Government has despatched two ironciads to Cuba and 
8,000 regular troops, to be immediately followed, it issaid, by 7,000 
more, and altogether, what with Spanish pride, and American 
sympathy with revolution in all forms but one, the situation is pro- 
nounced ‘ very critical.” It is difficult to believe that Spain can 
seriously contemplate war with one of the greatest powers on 
earth, with a divided people, a bankrupt treasury, one colony 
already in revolt, plenty of others to lose, and nothing in the 
world to win. 


In England the event of the week has been the outbreak of a 
Protection fever in the very birthplace and home of Free Trade, 
—Manchester. It is denied, indeed, that the movement is Pro- 
tectionist, as it professes at present only to contemplate a policy of 
“reciprocity ” in making concessions to foreign countries; but 
reciprocity is, to full-blown protection, only what scarlatina is to 
scarlet fever, or chicken-pox to small-pox. Besides, as we have no 
protective duties at present, reciprocity would imply, we suppose, 
putting them on, in order to have something to take off again, if 
any other country of sufficient importance would come to terms. 
We must qualify ourselves by putting on a strait waistcoat 
before we can be competent to pursue the disinterested policy 
of assuring France that if she will break away her strait 
waistcoat, we will break away ours; and if we added 
that we hoped she would be quick, since we had, in fact, 
donned that inelastic and ascetic dress solely to give her a 
fresh motive to get rid of hers, the effect would, no doubt, be 
electric. The Reciprocity Association was started on Tuesday by 
& meeting of about fifty gentlemen in the Clarence Hotel, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, the central doctrine of these philosophers 
being apparently that free trade all round is an excellent thing ; 
but that if any foreign nation will not take our goods free of duty ; 
we shall improve our situation by declining to take theirs free of 
duty. That is, we shall be wise to spend more on producing an 
article than we could duy it for, even though the same capital, if 
Spent on producing something else in which we have more advan- 
tage, would produce enough to obtain the article in question, and 














leave us something over besides! Dr. Royle, and Mr. Bleackley, 
and Mr. Chapman, and the rest of these wiseacres, should go back 
to school, before they convene another meeting. 





It would not be so surprising if the Manchester meeting had 
consisted of working-men, but of that there was no sign. The last 
of Mr. Coningsby’s able and instructive letters on “ ‘The Working- 
Classes in the United States”—which we publish to-day—contains 
a very interesting account of the transparent fallacies by 
which the Yankee workman persuades himself that though 
free trade may be good for England, it is not good 
for America, A funnier list of reasons it would be im- 
possible to draw up. ‘ Protection is the poor man’s friend, 
as it prevents the labourer in Europe from competing with the 
better-paid workman in America.” That is, it enables the Ameri- 
can to divert his work from occupations in which he can beat the 
English labourer without protection, to occupations in which he can 
only beat him /y protection,—and to lose all the balance of advan- 
tage. ‘* The policy of protection keeps wages high ;’—yes, in other- 
wise unprofitable employments, but only by subtracting all that is 
paid to the labourer in theseemploymentsfrom what would be paid to 
him in more profitable employments, which by yielding a far greater 
return, would swell the total wages far beyond what they can now 
reach. Again, ‘* While bread and meat are cheap, it does not so much 
matter to a poor man what is paid for ivory-handled knives,”"— 
no; and therefore more bread and meat is consumed in producing, or 
sent away to purchase, ivory-handled knives, than would be needed 
under Free Trade. The good Yankees should really ask to have 
some simple tract on political economy included in the Free- 
School lessons. It is easier than the rule of three. 


The Emperor is a great deal better, and he has been able to 
drive once at least through the boulevards of Paris; but it is 
pretty certain, from the Zancet's report on the malady from which 
he has been suffering, that it is hardly of a kind to admit of his 
ever recovering full health and strength again. Consequently, 
there have been rumours that he is contemplating abdication, 
and that next May, when the Prince Imperial completes his 
14th year, it will be proposed to the Legislature to declare him 
of full age, when his father may abdicate in his favour. ‘The plan 
might be a good one for giving a genuine constitutional monarchy as 
fair a chance as so illogical an institution could ever have in 
France ; for, of course, little jealousy would be felt of a boy; 
and an able Prime Minister would have time to establish a good 
precedent for parliamentary rule before the young monarch could 
well become a successful politician, so that any interference of 
his could be made a danger and a bugbear. Still, it seems to us 
a very improbable event. A successful gamester rarely leaves off 
play while he‘can hold the cards. Men who have built up their 
own fortunes are still more tenacious of them than those who 
have inherited their possessions. And even hereditary rulers have 
seldom indulged spontaneously in the virtue of abdication. 


The Irish Church Conference seems to be doing pretty well. It 
has rejected the proposition to have ex officio members in the Con- 
stituent Church body by a large majority—by 107 to 29 ;—and 
still better, it has rejected a resolution of Archdeacon Lee’s, 
excluding the laity from any influence on questions of doctrine, 
also by a large majority. ‘There was a genuine cynicism 
in the mere proposal of such a resolution in a Protestant 
Church. ‘The Roman Catholics hold, we believe, that the special 
grace inherent in the priesthood gives them a doctrinal illumina- 
tion not granted in the same degree to the laity. But that is 
certainly not a Protestant dogma, and if larger opportunities for 
theological study and meditation be the only advantages of the 
clergy over the laity for doctrinal purposes, those advantages are 
at least balanced, if not more than balanced, by the intel- 
lectual dangers incident to esprit de corps, early pledges, and a 
somewhat narrow field of moral experience. 


It looks as if Mr. Gladstone would have to renew a good 
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proportion of the whole English Episcopate. ‘The Bishop of 
Exeter has resigned at last, but is so ill that it is doubtful if he 
will be able to complete the formalities of resignation, except, 
indeed, by the last of all human formalities. ‘Vhe Bishop of 
3ath and Wells has resigned. The Bishop of Winchester resigns 
next month. The Bishop of Carlisle remains very unwell. ‘The 
Bishop of Lichfield has already overworked himself. ‘The Bishop 
of Chichester can hardly hold his own very much longer. ‘The 
Bishop of Lincoln is said to be overwhelmed by the magnitude of 
his diocese, and to wish to have it divided. The Bishop of 
Salisbury (Vr. Moberley) has just been appointed by Mr. Glad- 
stone. And if the Bishop of Oxford be translated to Winchester, 
as is reported, the See of Oxford will itself have to be filled up. 
It will be a little remarkable, if it should fall to the lot of the 
first lay theologian we have perhaps ever had amongst our Prime 
Ministers, to name the rulers of so many dioceses. We may hope 
that Mr. Gladstone may show us that a deep interest in, and a certain 
amount of knowledge of, theology, is not a bar to a catholic spirit 
in selecting our ecclesiastical rulers. We feel little doubt that he 
will try to select the best men of all schools. 


Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Davenport Bromley, the Members for 
North Warwickshire, made political speeches in the market at 
Coventry on Tuesday,—Mr. Newdegate coming out exceedingly 
strong in his favourite character of the plain, ostentatiously plain, 
old English squire. ‘* What am I, if I am not Member for North 
Warwickshire ? I am Charles Newdegate, who would be very 
proud to write ‘farmer’ on his taxed cart, and have some reason 
to do so, and I should have satisfaction in putting the words 
‘coal-higgler,’ indeed, in the same conspicuous position.” He was 
also willing to boast of being Chairman of the Governors of 
the Royal Veterinary College. He was great, too, on faith- 
ful shepherds and faithful herdsmen ; was proud to stand 
in so appropriate a place as the market, and got his 
feet firmly planted on the local soil before he touched 
politics. Then he gave a gird at Mr. Gladstone, «@ propos 
of the bad ventilation of the House of Commons, — an 
atmosphere in which were discussed questions ‘I cannot say 
redolent of the odour of sanctity, though there was a strong 
flavour of incense ;” and finally touched, with his own peculiar 
warning solemnity of manner, on the Irish land question. In 
England he thought the farmers might fairly ask for some 
improvements in the law of tenure, but he warned them, he 
warned them solemnly, against borrowing anything from the 
claims put forward by Irish farmers. ‘In Ireland you will have 
opinions expressed and objects explained which are inconsistent 
with the rights and the safety of property; and I warn you, 
farmers and tradesmen alike, that if you endanger property you 
will shake credit, and if you shake credit you will injure your own 
business interests.” Excellent warning, but a little vague. It is 
the only defect of ostentatiously plain squires, squires who, like 
plain Charles Newdegate, would half like to write ‘* farmer” and 
‘“‘ coal-higgler” on their taxed carts to show how very little they 
pretend to, that their advice, though very plain and very 
explicit too, wants point. Plain Charles Newdegate avoided an 
exposition of what he meant by “ inconsistent with the rights and 
the safety of property.” Where the question began, he stopped. 


Mr. Davenport Bromley scarcely got any further. He seems to 
have said, as he himself explains himself in a letter to the Tiimes— 
and so far he said wisely—that the relations between landlord 
and tenant in England and Ireland, were, on the whole, so 
different, that it was impossible to reason from what might 
be desirable in one country to what might be desirable 
in the other. He declared that if the Legislature could 
improve the relations between them without wronging either— 
and here he seems to be referring to England—he should ‘ be 
glad to entertain the question, ’—which is not saying much. ‘ But 
if it was intended to introduce in England the wild schemes which 
he had seen proposed in Ireland, to take the property from a 
person to whom it does belong, and give it to another person to 
whom it does not belong, then he would only entertain the 
question if society were prepared to entertain the watch question, 
the purse question, the coat question, and the general-property 
question, meaning thereby the re-arrangement of the whole law 
of ‘meum’ and ‘tuum.’” Not so solemn, Mr. Bromley, but 
quite as vague, as Mr. Newdegate. Did you never consent to a 


railway bill which takes land from a person to whom it does 
belong, and gives it to persons to whom it does not belong, 
except on condition of raising the watch question, purse ques- 
tion, coat question, and that greater question to which you so 
facetiously referred ? 


It is quite a relief to our feelings to observe, by the report of 
the speech of Mr. Crawford, M.P., Governor of the Bank of Eng. 
jJand, at the Bank’s half-yearly meeting on Thursday last, that that 
| ex ‘eHent man is reconciled to the Government. ‘There was something 
| 80 unnatural in the feud between so steady and immemorial a sup. 
| porter of official liberalism and the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
session,—there was something so piteous in Mr. Crawford’s dismay 
when Mr. Lowe said that the Money Market was nothing to him and 
might take care of itself, that perhaps, barring the Byron scandal 
there has been nothing quite as unnatural in our modern history, 
When Mr. Crawford is driven to rebuke bitterly a liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, we feel that there is no security for the pillars 
of the State, that ‘‘ Earth is sick and Heaven is weary,” that 
portentous events are drawing nigh. But all this seems past, 
Mr. Crawford’s tone concerning the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the meeting was not merely Christian, it was comfortable. “ 
far from there being any misunderstanding between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank, there had been the heartiest co-operation, and 
certainly there had been no desire on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to press the Bank on to a course that was not 
agreeable.” That is as it should be, and we can again breathe freely, 
Mr. Crawford added that only about 700 out of 120,000 holders 
of Consols had requested to receive their dividends by a written 
warrant through the post, but he thought a good many more 
would ultimately avail themselves of the change. We certainly 
agree with him. We can’t see the value of being ‘ enabled” 
as the Governor put it, ‘‘to attend at the office and receive 
dividends personally ;” we would much rather be “enabled” to 

stay at home, and receive the dividends by letter. 


The Times’ Commissioner in Ireland, who is probing the disease 
of the country in a most thorough and praiseworthy manner, as 
we notice at length elsewhere, disputes the financial success of 
the large agricultural system in Ireland. He asserts that Mr. 
Pollok, whose effort in Galway has been on the largest scale, 
does not get a fair return for his outlay, although he gets a 
higher rent relatively for some magnificent farms than his neigh- 
bours do for small holdings of equal natural value. ‘The 
difference does not nearly yield a fair interest on the capital 
expended.” On the other hand, the small holders on the neigh- 
bouring estate of Lord Clanricarde, on which little has been laid 
out by the landlord, declare themselves able and willing to pay 
rents not much lower than Mr. Pollok gets, and “ that they 
could hold their own against any Scotchman.” One of 
Mr. Pollok’s agents also admitted that it was quite 
wonderful how well the Irish took to improvement under 
landlords in whom they placed confidence. ‘‘ Give them equal 
capitals and fair play,” he said, ‘‘ and they would run us hard.” 
These facts go far to prove that the large culture, for want of 
which Ireland is supposed to suffer, is not yet adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the country. It cannot, in short, compete with the 
system of small holdings, the Irish tenant, like all other small 
holders, being a most successful cultivator when he obtains a per- 
manent interest. ‘The case does not prove everything, for the pro- 
duce on the small system may be less in proportion to the popu- 
lation; but until the population is drawn from the soil by more 
profitable employments, and not forced from it, the system 
of small holdings will do fairly well economically, and is quite 
consistent with a high degree of civilization. 





A correspondent last week made the observation that in our 
recent article on ‘ Railway .lnvestments” we had taken the 
figures for the first half-year, which is always the worst half. 
This is quite true, but practically it does not make any difference 
in our general conclusions as to the profit on the original invest- 
ment in railways, and the profit to be obtained by investing at 
present prices. Our correspondent was in error again in suppos- 
ing us to assert that the London and North-Western Company 
only pays 4 per cent. to investors in its ordinary shares. What 
we pointed out was that though it yielded over 5 per cent., the 
price of its shares was considerably above par. ‘The difference 
between 5} per cent., the dividend for the half-year, and 6} per 
cent., the average for the year, was not in this sense of much con- 
sequence. 

Lady Palmerston died at Brockett Hall, Herts, this day 
week, in the eighty-third year of her age. She was, when 
Countess Cowper, one of the first six patronesses of Almack’s, 
and a great leader in the fashionable world, in the political circles 
of which indeed, as sister of one Prime Minister (Lord Mel- 
bourne) and the wife of another, she was destined to rule till 
within four years of her death. She patronized Lord Byron in 
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1814, who seemed to recognize in her something of the caprice of | 
fashionable divinities, for he speaks of ‘“‘ My lady” on one occa- 
gion as being “‘ very gracious,—which she can be more than any 
one, when she likes.” The Times, however, in a biography evidently 
written by an out-and-out admirer, speaks of her friendships as 
very constant, and her resentments as very placable, —‘‘ She never 
forsook a friend, and always forgave a foe.” The same writer 
eulogizes greatly her “grace, refinement, sweetness of dis- 

ition,” &c.; but it was hardly by these qualities alone, | 
or what they suggest, that she so long ruled in the political | 
drawing-rooms of England. Like almost all leaders of this 
kind, Lady Palmerston had a vast deal of fibre in her physique. 
Grace and refinement without bodily strength are of little account 
in a life of wear and tear such as hers. We are told that she 
managed personally all the accounts at Cambridge House, Brockett 
Hall, and Broadlands. She herself filled up all her visiting-cards till 
withinavery short period of the endof herreign. She could “receive” 
for hours without her strength flagging. In a word, she could 
bear the awful fag, mental and physical, of her position, and find 
in it nothing but pleasant excitement. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic and most pleasant trait told of her is her remark after Lord 
Palmerston’s death, that it had probably prolonged her own life, 
for she had been haunted by the fear that his strength and facul- 
ties would break down without his being conscious of the decline. 
In a word, to a great masculine and stout-hearted, but somewhat 
worldly, politician of the pagan type, Lady Palmerston proved 
herself a thoroughly loyal and devoted helpmate. 





Commend us to ‘‘ practical men,” ‘men of business,” for 
discussing any question whatever which seems familiar to them 
because it happens just to touch their sphere, on false data, 
by false principles, in a prolix method, and of course there- 
fore with corspicuously false, often manifoldly false conclusions. 
Just consider this terrib!e controversy in the 7imes about Mr. 
Lowe's gold changes. ‘Tili Sir John Lubbock’s concise and lucid 
letter of Thursday, there has hardly been a grain of clear sense to 
a hundred weight of type in these verbose columns of argumentation. 
Take “ Par,” who is, we conclude, by his signature, a man of busi- 
ness,and who has indulged himself in something like four columns of 
‘the Times’ small print, and yet whose only contribution to the con- 
troversy has been to call the proposed and diminished sovereign a 
+ Lowe.” He argues first on false premisses—at least if Mr. Lowe’s 
own speech can be relied on—assuming that France does not 
intend to increase her charge of 2-10ths per cent. for coining, Mr. 
Lowe’s assumption having been that she does, and to make it pre- 
cisely equal to that of England. And then he goes on to assume that 
the “Lowe,” if it were used to pay foreigners with, who don’t 
want British coin, but only gold, would only be worth the gold in it, 
while the charge for coining would be lost,—that is, that it would 
always be depreciated to that extent in relation to all foreign goods, 








and indeed to all goods manufactured of imported raw material! 
Why, the man might just as well assume that because a ship, if 
it is sold for the value of its old timber, is only worth the timber 
in it, therefore in relation to most of the merchandise of England 
itis only worth the same. Is there no possibility of selling a 
manufactured article to the people who want it, and who will pay 
for the manufacture, and using the proceeds to buy from those 
who don’t want it? ‘* Par” may be aright signature, after all. 
But what would ‘* Below Par” be ? 


The International Working-Men’s Congress at Bale has not 
impressed Europe either by its discussions or its decisions. The 
former, indeed, have not been so reported in this country as to give 
usany clear conception of them. But as some gauge of the latter, it 
has decided in favour of communism as regards landed property, 
54 having voted for the abolition of private property in land, just 
4 against the abolition, and only 17 having abstained from voting, 
4 from absence, and 13 intentionally. What speaks badly for the 
intelligence and training of the deputies, is that the discussion seems 
to have turned chiefly on the barest abstract principles, in relation 





to which, of course, it is the easiest thing in the world to show the 
anomaly of private property in land. ‘The true hinge of the dis- 
cussion, how public property in land would be workable, how you | 
Would provide an equal motive for improvements and sacrifice, 
how you would secure wise and thoroughly interested management, 
how you would propose to divide the proceeds, and so forth, seems 
to have been utterly overlooked by the debating society. Yet | 
that is the core of the whole matter. Private property in land | 
could only be justified, if nations were to start afresh, by showing 
that the interest of the community required it, that the produc- 
tiveness of the soil could in no other way be brought up to nearly 


the same level, and that the problem of dividing the produce 
must on any other principle lead to infinite and hopeless embar- 
rassments. 

The Visiting Justices of ‘Tothill Fields’ Prison are evidently not 
men of distinguished sense, to say nothing of their anti-Catholic 
bias. The Roman Catholic Chaplain, the Rev. Alfred White, 
whom they have never paid for his services, though Parliament has, 
in fact, expressed its opinion that Catholic chaplains should be paid, 
called to their attention that Roman Catholic Irishwomen often 
falsely enter themselves, when they go into prison, as Protestants, 
to obtain the advantage now accorded only to Protestants of 
being employed in the laundry, which is much preferred to 
the garden, or to picking oakum. We can hardly doubt that if a 
similar preference had been given’ to Catholics, and Protestant 
prisoners had been found misrepresenting their faith for a similar 
reason, the visiting justices would have taken up the matter. As 
it was, they only snubbed Mr. White, and told him it was not 
their intention to interfere with the matron’s arrangements. 
Thereupon Mr. White, or some one else—but most likely Mr. 
White—sent the correspondence, which is a strictly public one, to 
the Pall Mall, and that journal was disrespectful to the visiting jus- 
tices. On this the visiting justices fly into a pet like a boy whose 
school-fellows havetold tales of him out of school, and dismiss him— 
terrible penalty to an unpaid chaplain working hard and gra- 
tuitously !—from his post, with this very strange mitigation of 
the sentence,—that ‘‘in order that the Roman Catholic prisoners 
may not be suddenly deprived of spiritual ministrations, his visits 
may be continued till the 18th of the present month.” What do 
these touchy old gentlemen mean by “suddenly”? Do they 
think, perhaps, that Roman Catholic absolution is a sort of strong 
dram, without which, if discontinued too suddenly, the constitu- 
tion may give way, but which if gradually diminished, may be 
safely and even profitably abandoned ? 


The Daily News is a great authority on political questions, but 
we must really decline to consider it even a respectable authority 
on the subject of dining. In its impression of yesterday it says, 
‘* We have certainly improved in London in the art of dining. 
Restaurants have sprung up in all quarters of the town, where 
even the most fastidious tastes may be gratified at a reasonable 
expense.” Well, but what are fastidious tastes? and what isa 
reasonable expense? Is the Strand among the ‘‘ quarters of the 
town” referred to? Because our impression is that 3s. is a 
reasonable expense for meat and cheeseand a pint of stout, and that 
it is not a very fastidious taste to desire meat of a certain fineness 
of grain for that price, and this, too, in moderate-sized instal- 
ments, and not stacked on your plate in a sort of meat haycock. 
Now our experience is that these moderate desires cannot be 
gratified for the sum named—and we believe we have tried all the 
restaurants within the quarter of the town referred to without 
success. The Daily News intimates that if a man only knows 
what each establishment is famous for—one for fish, another for 
soup, a third for game—he may get a capital dinner amongst them. 
But then every one has not time to trisuct or quadrisect his dinner, 
and besides, all this is for connoisseurs. Why cannot a poor fellow 
who only wants good meat, and cheese, and stout, dine comfortably, 
as well as the connoisseur ? 


A dreadful suicide, and more than suicide, murder, occurred at 
Poplar on Monday. Ashipwright, named Jonathan Judge, and who 
had been a long time out of employment, conspired, apparently with 
his wife, to put himself, her, and their two children to death, to avoid 
the workhouse. Judge had told his wife about a fortnight ago— 
which she had repeated—that he “ knew a way of ending the whole 
thing,” adding, “it is not my life or your life that I care about, 
but I do care about the children.” ‘* The way” was to smother 
the family with charcoal,—after first carefully pasting up the 
crevices in the windows. ‘This he did last Monday night, leaving 
behind him a letter, signed, or apparently signed, also by his wife 
—it was not quite certain whether he had forged her signature— 
directing how the furniture left in the house was to be distributed 
among their relatives. ‘The coroner's jury found a verdict of 


| suicide and murder, under “temporary insanity,” against both 


Judge and his wife,—a pretty clear way of expressing their dislike 
to the honest verdict. It is a pity the old penalties for suicide 
are not repealed. We doubt if they seriously deter a single 
suicide, and they certainly do make great havoc of the consciences 


of coroners’ juries. 





Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 92}. 
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THE AMNESTY AGITATION. 


——_. 


and peace. The only effect of granting further amnesties now 


| would be to make it generally believed that the Government 


either does not severely condemn these political conspiracies 
against the law, or that if it does, it is afraid to punish what 
it condemns. In the face of the constantly recurring agrarian 


HE Government would make a very fatal mistake in grant- murders, and what is still worse, the combination against the 

- ing at the present moment an amnesty to the Fenian | Jaw which renders it so difficult to detect the murderers it 
prisoners,—the fatal mistake of leading the Irish to suppose | would be simply monstrous to pretend that the popular feelin 

that they are conceding the great Irish reforms already effected jn Ireland had been so changed by a policy of justice as rd 


or proposed, not because they are determined to be just, but assure us against renewed rebellion. 


If society is to be pro- 


because they have always been timid. We said years ago, | tected at all against such outbreaks, it must be at present by 
when warmly supporting the suspension of the Habeas | the fear of consequences, by the visible strength and firmness 
Corpus Act for Ireland, that the duties of maintaining order | of the ruling power, and not certainly by popular disapproba- 


and of redressing grievances were strictly bound up together, | tion of revolt. 


How can we possibly show that firmness 


and could not properly be separated; that the duty of repress- | except by steadily inflicting punishment on the guilty, at the 


ing with a firm hand anarchy in Ireland could only be justly 
discharged by a Government that should set itself at the same 
time earnestly to work to remove what it held to be legitimate 
causes of disaffection. We assert this still, but this time 
from the opposite point of view. As we believe most sin- 
cerely that any Government which punishes rebellion and puts 
off to a more convenient season the redress of grievances, 
while believing and admitting that serious and unredressed 
causes of disaffection exist, is false to itself and to the people 
it governs, we believe quite as firmly that any Govern- 
ment which, while sincerely and cordially addressing 
itself to the removal of grievances, does not firmly re- 
press rebellion, is equally untrue to itself and to the 
people it governs. The two duties are really indissoluble 
parts of a single whole,—the duty of removing all femptation 
to rebellion. If you foster the temptation and punish the 
crime, you are yourself in some sense an accomplice in the 
very offence you visit soseverely. If you set about removing 
the temptation but cease to punish the crime, you wilfully 
mislead the people as to your estimate of the guilt of rebellion, 
and give colour to libels like that of the Tory Press in asserting 
that the present Government is willing to punish the loyal in 
order to conciliate the disloyal. No notion could be more 
dangerous than that the act of rebellion, so far from being 
sternly disapproved by Government, is thought the pardonable 
blunder of oppressed men. Whatever, indeed, may be the 
moral excuse for individual acts of treason, it is impossible 
to find any excuse for a Government which does not severely 
punish treason, except in one case and one alone,—where it 
is pretty certain that the interests of the loyal and orderly 
multitude will be better consulted by clemency to the dis- 
loyal and rebellious, than by severity. That such cases occur 
is obvious enough. It is clear, for instance, that the Emperor 
in inaugurating a free parliamentary system in France was 
wise to pardon political offenders,—persons, usually, who had 
in fact only contended before the time for what he is now 
convinced that he ought togrant. But in that case the policy of 
amnesty exactly satisfies our test. It is perfectly certain that 
it is for the interest of all classes in France—all classes of 
loyal persons—that the new concession of freedom should be 
regarded as a genuine measure; and this it certainly would 
not be if those who have merely been imprudent at a time 
when imprudence was a crime, were not to be pardoned. 

But there is nothing of the kind to be said for a general 
amnesty at the present moment in Ireland. Let us put aside 
altogether the question as to the temptation and guilt of the 
prisoners. Be their temptation ever so great, and their (moral) 
guilt ever so small, that would be no excuse at all for releas- 
ing them while there are plenty of others as open to tempta- 
tion, and as certain to fall into it, if once the penalty were to 
become less severe and less certain. In the case of treason at 
least, the main object of penal enactments is not reform, but 
prevention. We have absolutely xo machinery in our prisons 
for converting the hearts of political enemies, such as we may 
have for converting the hearts of thieves or murderers. No one 
ever yet expected the chief, or even the subordinate, officer of a 
rebellion to come out of prison with a milder feeling towards 
the Government which imprisoned him than he took into it. 
To look for this would be simply silly. The sole use of 
punishment in the case of political crimes is to deter—to 





same time that we seek earnestly to remove the strength of 
the temptations which may palliate such guilt? The Govern- 
ment which is so steadfastly seeking to remove the last excuse 
for rebellion is bound, more than any government, to show 
that it does not make light of the crime of rebellion. A 
penal law that is not certain in its operation is scarcely better, 
—especially with a mercurial, sanguine, and chancy people like 
the Irish,—than no penal law at all. And that is what, as 
regards rebellion at least, many of these memorialists for 
amnesty seem to be really asking for. 

It may, however, be fairly said that there are times and 
seasons when a Government which has really gained the heart 
of the people will do far more for the cause of order by an 
act of frank and generous pardon than by any legalism, how- 
ever immutable. And, doubtless, this is the case, but under 
what conditions? First, the Government which grants an 
amnesty must have clearly recovered, or at least completed all 
the measures by which it hopes to recover, the popular con- 
fidence. It must leave no serious controversy with the people 
still open. An amnesty should be the crowning measure of a 
great policy, meant simply to wipe out old scores of resent- 
ment where the substantial grievances have been cleared away 
already. To put it before such measures is to relax the law 
during a period of controversy and transition,—to suspend 
the Mutiny Act while reorganizing the Army. And as every- 
body knows that the Irish Church measure, however necessary 
and right, was not the measure about which the people and 
the peasantry care most, to indulge in a flourish of senti- 
ment and generosity at the expense of law just before coming 
to a more critical discussion, would be as foolish as to reduce 
your police force on the eve of an exciting party procession. 
This is, of all times for an amnesty, the worst. The popular 
reforms have begun, but have, as yet, only gone far enough 
to prove to the people that the Government is moving. 
Whether the Government is moving from a sentiment of fear 
ora sentiment of party rivalry, or a sentiment of justice; 
whether it is moving because it is weak, or because it is 
strong ; whether it needs encouragement or menace ; whether 
it is master of the situation, or waiting on consequences, 
the Irish do not know; and they would certainly interpret, and 
rightly interpret, any wavering in the administration of the law 
at such a moment as a symptom of weakness, hesitation, and 
helpless entreaty to the people to be easily satisfied with the 
next measure. 

And in the next place, even if the time were suitable for an 
amnesty,—which it is not,—the bullying and insolent tone of 
those who ask for it should make it absolutely impossible for 
the Government to grant it. It was weak to pardon ever 
the minor offenders, at the time chosen. But if that were an 
error, the result of that lamentable experiment is itself sufficient 
warning against the extension of itnow. The released Fenians 
only left their prisons to heap contempt and menace on the 
Government which had released them, and to multiply occa- 
sions for open treason on the part of all their political friends. 
Are we to throw more firebrands into Ireland just on the eve 
of the exciting discussion concerning the land-laws? No 
policy could be more imbecile. And look at the speeches 
of those who demand the release of the Fenians. Are they 
speeches which promise security for the future, give bail, 
as it were, for the good behaviour of the political criminals? 


deter the sufferer, whenever he again becomes free—to deter | On the contrary, these speeches are as full of loud disaffection 
those who are disposed to imitate the sufferers, but who dread and bombastic invective as the speakers dare to make them with- 


the risks. 


For the sake of all orderly persons who lose in | out risking their own personal liberty. 


Consider the language 


every form by rebellion;—by risk to life, by depreciation of | used by that violent and foolish person Mr. G. H. Moore, the 


property, by widespread mistrust, and by curtailed enjoyments, | Member for Mayo. 


“Generous conciliation and gracious 


—we are bound to make the risks of rebellion severely felt, | mercy,” says this mouthing gentleman, with special reference to 
whenever and wherever we find a population who requite | Mr. Gladstone’s Government, “have been always foreign to the 
leniency by contempt, and by reiterated infractions of order | policy of ourrulers. Tyrants they were from the beginning, and 
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tyrants they seem resolved to be to theend of their baneful domi- 
nation. Her [? England’s] sceptre has been the sword, her diadem 
has been the black-cap, and her throne has been the gallows for 
- the last 700 years. For more than seven centuries we have been 
the bondmen of this great Pharisee of nations. England is 
steeped deep in the blood of India, redhanded from the massacre 
of the women of Jamaica. She exists with the blood of twenty 
generations of dead Irishmen standing between her and God 
on high, and with the bones of Irishmen still suffering in her 
dungeons, she calls upon us to applaud the proud policy of 
her Government,”’—and so on, through an indefinite quantity of 
turgid and wicked trash. Is this the sort of tone to which to 
yield a pardon for the Fenian leaders,—a tone which says, as 
lainly as it can say, “ The first opportunity for successful 
rebellion ought to be seized, by every true patriot,—and we are 
going to swagger and bully, in the deep conviction that your 
vowardice is at least as immeasurable as our insolence, 
till we get back the men who will lead us in the next 
outbreak ?’’ It would be pure insanity to grant an amnesty 
demanded by these swaggering ranters in terms so rabid, 
even if the time were as opportune as it is otherwise. As 
it is, we trust that some leading member of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright, will declare that they will 
jend no countenance to the impression that the Government 
is careless of peace and order because it is earnest for solid 
justice, and will reprehend in no measured terms the disloyalty 
of the men who are thus ranting to their ignorant countrymen 
about ancient wrongs, while they ignore sedulously the 
strenuous sacrifices made by Parliament to expunge the last 
traces of injustice from the statute-book. Not by such 
mouths as these can Ireland hope to win a remission of the 
just punishment of dangerous men. To show mercy, even 
where there is real regret and repentance for a political sin, is 
not always wisdom. To let it be wrung out of you by vulgar 
and violent menaces is always folly,—folly so grave as to be a 
political sin,—folly so mean as to be rejected doubtless with 
ne consent by such a government as is now in power. 





THE 7/MES’ COMMISSIONER ON IRELAND. 


S the reform of the Land Tenure in Ireland to be effected 
without an argument in defence of the present system ? 
During the last few weeks, the preoccupation of the public 
mind on the question has been increasing; articles and letters 
multiply in all the papers; it is the text of the dropping fire 
of extra-Parliamentary utterances which has now begun ; yet, 
so far as we can see, the real discussion is wholly on the side of 
the assailants. They are free to say what their object is, and 
what are the principles they believe to be applicable; but 
their opponents—those who will resist any change of tenure to 
the last—are deaf and dumb as to the reasons by which they 
hope to maintain their ground. They have not yet got beyond 
the proposition that the rights of property are in danger of 
attack, and that all classes must make common cause with the 
landlords, whoare only first on the list for confiscation. Mr. New- 
degate tells his hearers in Warwickshire that the agitation 
on the Irish land question is not of Irish origin at all, but 
is got up for English purposes; and Mr. Davenport Bromley 
affirms that what is a land question now will be a watch-and- 
purse question immediately. This is a mere shirking of the 
debate. Nobody proposes, in so many words, to confiscate the 
property of Irish or any other landlords. The question is 
whether certain schemes, advocated as equitable in themselves 
and conducive to the welfare of Ireland, are or are not inva- 
sions of the rights of property; and unless the defenders of 
the present system condescend to argue in detail, they will find 
that mere vague elamour about property-rights will avail them 
nothing. The majority of the people who are not landlords 
will have been instructed meanwhile by the friends of change in 
the steps they may safely take. They will be studying the facts 
and theories of the question at first-hand in such papers as those 
of the 7imes’ Commissioner—which are in odd contrast, by 
the way, with the leaders in the same paper reflecting with 
perfect accuracy the muddled opinion of the landlords—and 
if the latter are to maintain the present system at all, they 
must really be at some pains to get posted up in the discussion. 
The publication of these letters in the Zimes is itself an event 
which marks, and partly makes, a grave alteration in the con- 
ditions of the controversy. It is a sign that the discussion 
has reached a crisis in which the Zimes, following the drift of 


opinion, feels it expedient to make room for arguments which | 





they are a challenge to all concerned to have the battle 
thoroughly fought out and settled, and no longer shelved, as 
questions are apt to be when the attack seems absolutely 
hopeless. 

The supporters of important changes in the tenure of Irish 
land should be thankful for the unexpected ally they have 
obtained. It is something to have their case stated in a 
forum where the whole country must attend to it as they 
would to a debate in Parliament, and this much they have 
gained. No doubt the Commissioner refrains from committing 
himself to any proposal, and his inquiries have as yet been 
confined to three counties; but the facts he states, and his 
language about the facts, can leave no doubt as to many 
points in his conclusion. To almost every fact which has 
been insisted on as creating a different set of circumstances 
in Ireland from those which exist in England, he gives the 
weight of his confirmation. It has been denied, for instance, 
that the division of creeds in Ireland corresponding broadly 
to the division between owners and cultivators is of any 
great consequence ; but all through—at Tipperary, and 
Cashel, and Nenagh, and Athlone, and Maryborough—the 
correspondent asserts that he did find it conducive to the 
want of kindly feeling between Irish landlords and tenants, this 
feeling being one of the causes why the system of tenancy-at- 
will, familiar in England, has answered there indifferently well. 
The most unidéad Philistine, we should think, must be im- 
pressed with the illustration the correspondent supplies from 
Maryborough of a Mr. Warburton raising his rents in a 
capricious manner, and accompanying his notice to that effect 
‘with a letter of a very insolent kind, reflecting on his tenant 
as ‘you Roman Catholic ;’”’ and with the reference to estates, 
“‘on which an Englishman, or an Irish Protestant, obtains as 
a matter of course a preference over a Roman Catholic in the 
letting of land, the distinction being made the more galling, 
because the favoured person obtains a lease, and the discredited 
class are usually without one.” This may help to make it 
intelligible why, for the sake of social peace, it may be desir- 
able to change largely the ownership of Irish land, so that 
the cultivators of one creed shall not be at the mercy of land- 
lords of another. No doubt, the correspondent points out 
that the new Catholic landlords, who have come in under the 
Encumbered Estates’ Act, are not well liked ; but this does not 
prove that there is no change possible which would not be 
acceptable to Irish tenants. 

The correspondent is equally happy on other points,the 
connection between Irish history and the discontent of the 
peasantry ; the non-recognition by the latter of the old confis- 
cations to which the title of the landlords goes back ; and the 
fact that the improvement of late years in the condition of the 
Irish tenantry, instead of making them more contented 
with their cireumstances, is only likely to make them more 
energetic in demanding their rights. It is the statement, 
however, of the customs of cultivation, and the strength 
of the irregular agencies by which the Irish tenants obtain 
a security for their “ property” which the law does not give, 
that will, no doubt, be most irstructive. The differences 
of religion and old traditions and other facts may aggravate 
the evils of a defective economic arrangement; but the 
great mischief must be in the arrangement itself, to pro- 
duce the disaffection which exists in Ireland, and it is this 
fact which, above all, the correspondent amply confirms. In 
his explorations of the counties he has visited, he has 
very rarely found it the practice for the landlord to make 
improvements. The men who do so, who have given to large 
districts all the wealth they have, who have reclaimed the flats 
of the Shannon, or carried tillage up the “ barren wild ” of the 
slopes leading to the Commeraghs, and who have built decent 
dwellings on these properties, are mere tenants, so-called occu- 
piers in the eye of the law, and in no way partners in the 
property they have created. As the correspondent insists again 
and again, this difference from the English practice as to the 
custom of improving makes a different set of circumstances 
to which the English common-law notion of owners and 
occupiers, pronounced a convenient mode of evading difficult 
questions, is totally inapplicable. There would be less injustice 
in applying that notion to Ireland, if another assumption of 
the English law—the equality of the contracting parties— 
were true; but the reverse is the case, the tenants being 
under natural and artificial disabilities which condemn them 
to the task of producing what is legally for the benefit of 
another. More than this, the usage is so strong that the 


would formerly have been ignored, or suppressed, and regarded | good-will of the tenant becomes saleable, the landlord's right 


with angry contempt. 
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nized. In this way the correspondent has made it clear what 
has long enough been familiar to politicians, except those who 
are also landlords, that there is a conflict in Ireland between 
the legal rules and the actual facts of property, the law 
Mominally assigning to one man what is morally another's, 
and becoming thus the instrument of organized and whole- 
sale robbery. To stamp this firmly on the English mind may 
be difficult, but if the correspondent fail, it will not be from 
want of repetition in the clearest terms. The following is 
only one summing-up out of many :— 








* When moral divisions, broad and deep, keep the owners and occupiers 
of the soil apart; when large tracts are deprived of the presence of 
those whose duty it is to make the relations of landlord and tenant 
gracious ; when tho delicate but all-powerful chord of sympathy is want- 
ing to knit a community together; when it is in the power of a 
dominant class to appropriate the fruits of the industry of 
others and to enforce a law of ‘sic vos non vobis ;’ when ex- 
amples of this wrong may be cited; when those with whom 
more than any others the prosperity of a district rests are legally 
in a state of mere dependence, and hold the land by a precarious 
tenure ; and when it is possible to confiscate rights gained morally by 
purchase, it is easy to see that the elements of content and of general 
welfare are extremely deficient. Nor is it necessary, to effect this result, 
that oppression or wrong should be generally exercised; the mere 
existence of this state of society, the apprehensions it inevitably diffuses 
among those who may suffer from it, the certain check it imposes on 
industry, are quite suflicient to retard progress and to create a sentiment 
of angry irritation.” 

It is also to be added that the correspondent shows no 
little art in selecting his illustrative cases. While nar- 
rating the history of agrarian crimes, he does not 
dwell on them, but states quietly, from district after 
district, how the landlords dare not provoke the agrarian 
spirit, which palpably affects the management of property ; 
and preferably adduces illustrations of the lamentable insecurity 
of tenure from good estates. For instance, one of the stories 
on which he comments is that of a tenant on the estate of 
Mr. Stafford O’Brien, one of the most popular Tipperary 
landlords, whose wife’s marriage portion had been used to 
substitute a slate house for a mud cabin on the property, at a 
cost of £150, and to effect other improvements :— 


“T asked why he had been so unwise as to lay out his money on 
another man’s land without a particle of real security. She replied, 
pointing to a ruined cabin, ‘That was all the accommodation when I 
came here, and a decent couple could not live in it.’ I then asked why 
he had not applied for a lease, and with what tenure he would be 
satisfied, regard being had to his outlay. She answered that ‘ Mr. 
Stafford O’Brien preferred his people to trust to his word; that they 
did not like to trouble his honour; that, perhaps, his agent and he 
would not be pleased; that the land would possibly bo revalued if an appli- 
cation for a lease were made; and, of course, that a mere 21 years’ 
lease would, in such circumstances, be of no advantage. Things might 
as well remain as they were, trusting to a gentleman who was good to 
tho tenant and kept faith, unless they could get a term of 50 or 60 
yoars ; that would be of real use to them.’” 


This is the condition of dependence in which Irish tenants are 
as to the fruits of their labour. Even with the best landlords 
the tenants do not like their case, and “‘if this is done in the 
green tree, what may not be done in the dry.” 

As to what changes should be made, the Commissioner, as 
we have said, is not yet explicit, but he stands committed to 
a great deal. Some time ago, as we noticed at the time, he 
repeated a significant conversation with Mr. Bianconi, of Irish 
ear celebrity, who had raised the rents of a property he pur- 
chased 10 per cent., giving the tenants thirty-one years’ leases, 
and found it to answer; and to judge by the conversations he 
reports, he is still leaning to this idea of long leases. In 
many cases he finds a cry for fixity of tenure which he styles 
extravagant, but he is glad to record the reasonableness of 
tenants who ask only a long term to enjoy the fruits of their 
labour. Again, he lets fall a phrase according with the 
suggestion we made some weeks ago about securing the 
tenants compensation in the shape of a long lease. He would 
even have no difficulty, he tells us, in approving the ery for 
fixity of tenure, were Irish tenants all tenants-at-will, were 
there no cases in which the English system of the landlord 
making improvements and contracting with tenants on terms 
of equality did not exist ; but these cases, he seems to think, 
interpose a difficulty in the way of a general law. Whether 
the difficulty is so great as he makes out may be doubtful, 
but in any case the admission is enormous from one who is 
evidently a friend to the landlord class, and every way re- 
verent of the rights of “property.” It cannot be very 


reassuring to Irish landlords, clinging to the shadow of right 
which law gives them, to be told that but for the small inter- 
mixture of a system in which the English notion happens to 
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tenant in the property of the soil should be legally recognized. 
Quite as effective is the correspondent’s assimilation of the 
case of the Irish tenant, whose good-will has become saleable, 
to that of the old English copyholder, whose right had 
gradually encroached on the freehold of the lord of the 
manor, and had at length to be legally recognized. The 
mere citation of an English precedent for legally recognizing 
moral rights should help to show that ‘ revolutionary” 
measures may not be inconsistent with the rights of property, 

We recommend these letters with confidence, therefore, to 
the average landlord-politician, that he may know what he has 
to discuss. The assertion of his assailants is that the * rights” 
of Irish landlords with which it is proposed to interfere are 
not the ordinary rights of property at all,—that the present 
law is itself confiscation, and must be purified of injustice. If 
he tries to show cause to the contrary, he will be heard, but 
the assumption that in Ireland the name of owner in land 
includes everything that is meant in England is a manifest 
begging of the question. By law it is so now, but the 
law is fruitful only of misery, has never been, and we 
venture to say never will be, enforced. It may be a 
question how far the State, having conferred rights which 
are, in fact, illusory, should, in giving back their due 
to those whose claims are infringed by these “rights,” 
compensate the class whom it has vainly favoured. It may 
be expedient on many grounds—to obviate, among other things, 
any danger of even appearing to invade the principle of 
“ property ’"—to treat the landlord’s legal right as real, to 
give him the option of compensation such as is usually given 
to those whose property is expropriated, if he will not be a 
landlord under new conditions in the tenant’s favour; but the 
case is at least stronger and not weaker than the ordinary 
cases in which, for public purposes, expropriation is allowed. 
If the State ought not to expropriate in order to remedy a 
great wrong it has done, and remove a just cause of social war 
from an entire nation, wherein then lies the superiority of those 
objects of public policy which are now deemed a sufficient 
justification of the process? We confess we do not see how 
landlords can have a syllable to say on this ground, and per- 
haps that is the reason why they never get beyond a purpose- 
less maundering about ‘“ property.” 





THE JOCOSE BISHOP. 
bie have described it as the principal function of an 


English Bishop to effect a working compromise between 
the Church and the world; and if this be taken as the ideal 
of a bishop’s function, there is probably no bishop more com- 
pletely successful than the Bishop of Oxford, who is soon, it is 
said, to give new evidence of his success as a protocolist between 
these not always very deadly adversaries, by being himself 
translated to the richer See of Winchester. And there is no 
part of his duty as a mediator between the Church and the 
world which Dr. Wilberforce manages better than the jocosi- 
ties of ecclesiastical festivities. It is clear that at ecclesiastical 
festivities people must be festive, or they will have nothing to 
enjoy; and it is also clear they must be religious, or they won’t 
appear to be enjoying the right thing. Now, to be at once 
festive and religious is rather a difficult art. The prophets 
and apostles of the Jewish and Christian faith were all terribly 
earnest persons, who showed very little sign of a sense of 
humour of any sort, and still less of that peculiar modification 
of humour which consists in making people feel both religious 
and comfortable at once. St. Paul was not a comfortable 
person, and even if St. Peter, as we are inclined to think, had 
a touch in him of that aptitude for a comfortable dereliction 
of duty which his successors both in the Roman chair and else- 
where have certainly largely developed, he was soon brought 
to account for his backslidings by the sterner and more fiery 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and very uncomfortably “ withstood to 
the face” before his own converts. It is quite certain, then, 
that the characteristic humiliations and exaltations of the Chris- 
tian religion have very little affinity indeed with the “after- 
dinner” frame of mind of our facetious English convivialities. 
Still, a prelate who has undertaken to reconcile the Church and 
the world must clearly manage to mediate between the two ; for 
it is only the comfortable people who can give money to any 
liberal amount to the Church, and when they have given it, 
they naturally expect to be allowed to feel even a little more 
comfortable than before, and must have their dinner, and their 
wine, and their toasts, and their speeches, and their jokes, 
with “much laughter,” or even “roars of laughter,” if 
possible. The Bishop of Oxford knows this, and manages to 
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compromise the matter very creditably, on the whole, on such 
occasions. He is fully aware of the comic effect on ordinary 
persons of any sort of colloquialism and familiarity of phrase 
in a bishop. A bishop who can kindly manage to refer 
to his own legs or his own nose like an ordinary 
mortal, will convulse most audiences with laughter; for 
though, we suppose, they are aware that bishops have legs 
and noses, those familiar objects are almost eclipsed by the 
shadow of episcopal dignity. Men see, for the most part, with 
their imaginations, and not with their eyes. Beneath the 
mitre the nose is forgotten; beneath the apron the legs are 
forgotten; and any bishop who is so good as to recall to 
ordinary minds the fact that he is as other men, delights them 
with a sense of inexhaustible humour. 

This Dr. Wilberforce is always ready to do; and yet he 
never forgets that both before and after that comic part of 
his speech, which acts as a reminder to the Church of the 
existence of a world, there must be a serious and, if possible, 
even unctuous part to remind the world of the existence of 
the Church. Thus, he leads his audience first to appreciate 
the holy part of the work they have been celebrating, then 
gradually permits them to become quite jolly over it,—the 
merriment being enhanced by the contrast with the serious 
phase of feeling they have just passed through,—and then, 
again, he leads them back to the religious-pathetic mood, 
finally resuming the bishop, as a dignitary should, after having 
just disclosed the underlying aptitudes of the jocose man of the 
world. All these phases are admirably rendered in Dr. Wilber- 
force’s speech the other day at the banquet at Inverness, after 
the consecration there of a Cathedral for the Scotch Episcopal 
Church. The Bishop began in a thoroughly episcopal tone,— 
not, indeed, the episcopal-authoritative, but the episcopal- 
spiritual, reminding his Scotch brethren how much deeper are 
the ties of a common faith than any ties which a legislature 
or a government can rivet between Churches,—* bonds which 
touch not the outer actions only, but the inward stream of 
feeling,” as to which the Bishop said a few cordial and almost 
pathetic words. Then came the transition to the jocose. We 
were all aware, he said, that while people enjoy great prosperity 
and abundance, ties of blood are apt to fall a little into the back- 
ground. “Selfishness and self-interest come in besides other 
motives which influence our fallen nature, and the well-to-do 
are so happy in their well-to-doism (laughter), that they pay 
comparatively little attention to their blood relations (continued 
laughter). The transition, we see, is now made, and founded, 
as only the Bishop of Oxford could found it, on a laughable 
element in our “ fallen nature,’”’ which has fallen in this case, 
it appears, into “ well-to-doism.” As “ well-to-doism ” pro- 
bably built the new Inverness Cathedral, and was certainly din- 
ing with him at the moment, this was a bold stroke, and shows 
how the Bishop can take the bull by the horns. After the ‘‘con- 
tinued laughter,” the Bishop, however, skilfully evades the diffi- 
culty, pointing out that the ‘“fallen”’ well-to-doism he refers to 
is not the Scotch well-to-doism present, but the English well- 
to-doism, which has not sufficiently sympathized hitherto with 
Scotch Episcopacy. He tells his audience that when these 
over-prosperous people get into trouble they remember their 
blood relations, and “ become lovers again in their comparative 
trouble.” Then he intimates that the English Church has been 
andis in trouble, that its well-to-doism has been sofar interrupted 
as to make it feel quite affectionately again towards the Scotch 
Episcopalians, whom it had half forgotten. Then he enlarges 
on the unity of faith, congratulates the Episcopalians that 
other sects have contributed to their Cathedral, insists that it 
is not by compromising differences, but by insisting on common 
truths, that Christians of different communions will get to 
understand each other, remarks that “ compromise is a miser- 
able thing,” but that “Christian communion” is a very differ- 
ent thing from ‘worldly compromise ;”’ and all these extremely 
proper remarks having been received with “applause,” the 
Bishop feels that it is time to go a little further in the jocose 
direction. Ie compliments Inverness on having itself fur- 
nished the architect and workmen who built the church, 
remarks that hardly any provincial town could have done as 
much, and declares that if he had gone to the capital of his 
native province, York, for the architect and men capable of 
erecting such a work, “‘I should have had to return south- 
ward with my tail between my legs (roars of laughter and 
applause), with the most completely dumbfoundered humility 
(laughter).”” That was the great touch of the speech. The 
image of the Lord Bishop of Oxford, not only with admitted 
legs, but a suggested tail between them, was a conception so 
ludicrous, and his lordship’s condescension in himself present- 





ing it to the minds of his audience was so winning and genial, 
that the assembly was convulsed with both merriment and grati- 
fication at the episcopal Lonhomie. Once in the full swing of the 
jocose vein, the Bishop could not at once stop. After chaffing 
himself, it became permissible even to chaff the Primus (as he 
is called) of the Seotch Episcopal Church, especially as the 
speaker was able to give this chaff a complimentary turn. The 
building of the Cathedral would never have been a success, he 
said, but for the whole enterprise having had a good head,—the 
Primus. Dr. Wilberforce had known him at college at Oxford, 
had loved him there, and his love had increased ever since. “ If 
there was aman in the University, a straightforward beloved 
man, who had greater physical agility, strength, and wiriness 
than any other man, he was your good Primus. He showed 
there, as it were prophetically, his power of overleaping 
difficulty, for he could leap, in a private room, anything that 
he could reach the top of with his nose (loud laughter.)’ The 
reference to the Primus’s nose was very successful. These 
humble physical features come out in very grotesque force 
against a background of ecclesiastical dignity and consecra- 
tion. Then the jocose prelate went on, “ This was the pro- 
phecy of an after-life : put a difficulty before him, and his first 
instinct is to leap over it—there is another way of deal- 
ing with difliculty—that is, retiring into a corner to scowl, 
grumble, and bite your tail (laughter)”.—but the tail was 
not quite so successful this time as before—* that way will 
never answer. My dear friend the Primus takes a plan the 
very reverse of this. He has matured all those high qualities 
which God’s grace has ripened in him,’’—especially that of high 
leaping, for the Primus, if we may trust Dr. Wilberforce, can say, 
not only as a man, but as a Bishop anda Primus, “ By the help 
of my God, I have leaped over a wall.” We had always 
thought that removing difliculties, especially moral difliculties, 
was a more beneficent plan than jumping over them; but 
then the ‘comic element’ wanted toning down again into the 
serious before the peroration, and this was the only way it 
could be easily managed. The Bishop was bound to become 
serious and fatherly before he sat down,—‘“ We who loved 
him young, have watched him here in the work he has been 
set to do, and have over and over again thanked God that he 
had put His servant here to lead those who belonged to this 
spiritual communion.” Here the Bishop had struck into the 
spiritual-paternal tone again, from which in his few remaining 
words, except in a jocose compliment to the ladies—every 
one must be jocose with ladies—he did not again desist. It 
was really a model speech for the occasion, with its “ easy 
fits ” of spirituality and jocosity, so finely shaded off that you 
glided from the spiritual to the jocose and again from the 
jocose to the spiritual, from tears through smiles to laughter 
and roars of laughter, and then back again through smiles to 
tears, without one violent transition, till the audience might 
have ended by thanking God for that fallen nature of “ well- 
to-doism,”” which affords in the very same breath so much 
occasion for both peals of laughter and regenerate tears. 
There never was a mediator between the Church and the 
world so able as Bishop Wilberforce. But it is impossible to 
doubt what his choice would be, if he had to make one, 
between a “ well-to-do” fallen world, and a poor, frugal, 
straitened world that had never fallen. 





GERMAN THEOLOGIANS AND TITE COUNCIL. 
wes people in England seem to have nothing else to do 


with the approaching (Ecumenical Council than to 
laugh at Dr. Cumming’s assertion that an exhortation to Pro- 
testants to turn from the error of their ways is an invitation 
to himself to take a trip to Rome, foreign Governments and 
theologians are beginning fully to appreciate the difficulties of 
their position. It has been already stated that two great 
objects of the Council are to proclaim the infallibility of the 
Pope, and to make the propositions of the Syllabus into 
articles of faith. The undisguised contempt with which the 
general public received those eighty paragraphs enumerating 
and condemning the principal errors of our time may appear 
to be a guarantee that the Syllabas will not have much prac- 
tical effect even in the form of a dogma. Modern govern- 
ments are strong enough to disregard anathemas. Those 
countries that have entered into a concordat with the 
Pope may safely rest upon their agreements. All this 
is true enough, and fully explains the reluctance of 
foreign Governments to take any direct steps while the 
Council is still in the future. But from a series of questions 


which the Bayarian Government has addressed to the Uni- 
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versity of Munich, and from the answers returned by the 
Theological Faculty, we see that matters of grave moment 
may arise if the Syllabus is adopted in its present state, and 
if the infallibility of the Pope is proclaimed without any 
limitation. The relations between Church and State might 
be seriously affected. The position of those professors and 
teachers of theology who owe a divided allegiance to the govern- 
ment which appoints them and to their ecclesiastical superiors 
might become most embarrassing. The religious education of 
the people must undergo an important change. In many 
points, if the Syllabus is to be followed, Church and State will 
be at variance, the political duties of individuals will clash 
with their religious duties, and the consequences, both for 
individual Roman Catholics and for the whole body of the 
Church, can hardly fail to be disastrous. Such is the con- 
clusion of the Theological Faculty of Munich. Whether or no 
we are to trace the hand of Dr. Dollinger in the answers 








bility of the Pope is decreed. It is true that some theo- 
logians have attempted to confine the Pope's infallibility 
to spiritual matters, but both the French theologians who 
have made this their ground for opposing the doctrine 
of infallibility, and the Italian Jesuits who have maintained 
it, as well as many of the Popes themselves, have laid down 
distinctly that universal sovereignty and infallibility go to- 
gether, and are equally binding on the whole Church. How 


| far this may affect the relations of Church and State, and the 





given to the Government, it seems clear that some of them 
were drawn up under his influence. The supporters of the | 
Pope’s personal infallibility will remember that this is not the 
first occasion on which Munich and Dr. Dillinger have main- 
tained the cause of Catholic Christianity against Ultramon- 
tane innovations. A more careful consideration of the pre- 
sent paper will show what is the exact position taken up by 
the German theologians, and how it affects the questions 
that are to be laid before the Council. 

The points raised by the Bavarian Government are whether 
the adoption of the Syllabus and the declaration of Papal 
infallibility would make any change in the existing relations 
between Church and State; whether teachers of theology 
would be bound to maintain that the doctrine of a divinely- 
ordained sovereignty of the Pope over earthly rulers, and 
the doctrine of clerical immunities, were articles of faith, 
and binding on the conscience of every Christian ; whether 
there is any universally recognized criterion to show what 
decisions of the Pope are ex cuthedrd, so as to be infal- 
lible and binding on every Christian; and whether the 
doctrines which the Council is expected to declare would 
not necessarily cause a change in the religious education 
of the people. The Theological Faculty observes in reply 
that so far as the propositions of the Syllabus go they 
are as yet purely negative. Hitherto no exact and certain 
judgment upon them has been possible. It may safely be 
assumed that if they are to be laid before the Council for | 
adoption, they will be drawn up with greater certainty, and 
in that case the Bishops who represent the various Catholic 
countries will be able to provide against unnecessary and 
inevitable conflicts between the laws of those countries and 
the decrees which the Council is about to promulgate. Still, 
if the principles of the Syllabus are to be accepted without 
any greater change than would accompany this transi- 
tion from a negative to a positive form, there seems 
no doubt that such conflicts must arise. A Jesuit who 
has been active in the preparations for the Council, has | 
published a version of the Syllabus condemning most 








emphatically the interference of the State in matters of 
religion, morality, and ecclesiastical law; asserting that the | 
immunities of the Church and the clergy are derived not from | 
civil, but from divine law, and that the State has no right to | 
touch the jurisdiction of the Church over the clergy in civil | 
and criminal affairs, without the express permission of the 
Pope; and tracing the growth of immorality and indifferent- 
ism to the free exercise of all forms of worship which has 
been most improperly guaranteed to immigrants by various 
Catholic countries. If these or similar decrees are to be pro- 
nounced by the Council, great disturbances will most probably 
ensue. Principles diametrically opposed to these have been 
so generally accepted by all the European States, and are now 
so firmly rooted in their constitutions, as to be morally in- 
capable of being superseded. Moreover, the theology of these pro- 
positions is uncertain. The Jesuit compiler says that the State 
has no right to touch the jurisdiction of the Church over the 
civil and criminal affairs of the clergy, because that is of divine 
origin. The Pope, however, has the power to transfer this 
jurisdiction from the Church to the State. But if so, what 
becomes of the universal rule that the Pope cannot annul 
those rights which are of divine origin? The Jesuit may 


have made a mistake, but it is to be hoped the Council will 
not follow his example. 

With regard to the question of the divinely-ordained 
sovereignty of the Pope over earthly rulers, which is expected 
to attend his infallibility, the Theological Faculty points out 
that this will indeed be made an article of faith if the infalli- 





position of the theologians themselves, is left in diplomatic 
obscurity. The question depends, we are told, on the persons 
to whose hands the work will be entrusted. The theologians 
will have to apply the decree in a practical manner to the 
various branches of ecclesiastical life, and in so doing they 
will no doubt be guided by the instructions of their Bishops, 
As for the position of the Pope, the most eminent sup- 
porters of the theory of his universal sovereignty have as- 
signed to it no limits whatever, but have left him free to 
use it or abuse it according to his own judgment. There 


iis certainly no criterion by which it can be ascertained 


whether in any given case the Pope has spoken ex cathedrd, 
and even if the Council declares the Pope infallible, this pre- 
rogative will not always necessarily follow. It is, therefore, 
suggested that should the Pope’s infallibility be proclaimed, 
the Council should also supply a definition of what constitutes 
an ex cathedrdé decision. This, however, is a matter which 
chiefly concerns the theologians themselves. The question of 
the changes that must be made in the religious education of 
the people touches a much wider subject. Hitherto the 
catechisms used in Bavaria have taught that infallibility was 
the prerogative of the Church, consisting of the Pope and the 
Bishops in union with him, and was expressed by means of 
General Councils. A Jesuit catechism, however, has lately 
been introduced, where it is laid down that the Church 
utters its decrees either by means of the Pope himself, or 
of a general council under his sanction. The object of 
this sentence is evidently to smooth the way for a transfer 
of infallibility from General Councils to the Pope himself, and 
to vest that power in him absolutely and exclusively. “If, 
therefore,” adds the Theological Faculty, warming towards 
the end, and speaking far more decisively where the people 
are concerned than it had spoken on points affecting its own 
members, “the assembled Episcopate adopts the new dogma, 
it must be stated in all manuals of instruction in a way quite 
intelligible to the people that all authority and all certainty in 
matters of faith rest finally in the person of the Pope, and 
that all he says on these subjects is sure and unerring, 
whether he speaks of himself alone or with the assistance 
of a larger or smaller number of counsellors.” That 
is the present prospect, and it is one which the Ger- 
mans do well to consider. It rests to some extent 
with their Bishops to decide whether the new dogmas 
are to be accepted unhesitatingly, or opposed by a respectable 
body of influence and opinion. To the Ultramontanes it does 
not much matter whether the doctrine they have always 
taught is formally decreed or merely countenanced, save as 
the first alternative ensures them a completer triumph. They 
can contemn the scruple felt by profounder theologians to 
teach the common people thay the Pope is all in all. What- 
ever they may think of the worldly wisdom of Pius IX., 
in denouncing progress and modern civilization, in keeping up 
a running fire of invective against the Italian unity which has 
been attempted for centuries, and in associating himself with 
every form of misgoverament and injustice, they know that 
moderation is inconsistent with the end they have in view. 
But the Germans, and especially the moderate school which 
has had so great an effect on recent religious thought, are very 
differently situated. If they are to surrender without a 
struggle the ancient bulwarks of their faithand of their religious 
liberty, to substitute the absolutism of the Pope for the 
dominion of the Church, and to preach intolerance instead of 
enlightenment, they see that something worse may follow than 
conflicts between civil and ecclesiastical authorities,—that 
religion may lose its hold upon the people. 





THE COLONIAL IMBROGLIO. 


\ E wonder whether Lord Granville, or Mr. Monsell, or 
Sir F. Rogers will read the pamphlet* just put forth 
by Mr. Sewell on the colonial policy of the future as illustrated 
by the case of New Zealand. Mr. Sewell has been a principal 





* The Case of New Zealand and our Liberal Policy. A Letter from Henry Sewell, Esq 
(formerly Colonial Secretary and late Attorney-General of New Zealand), to 
Edward Wilson, Esq., of Victoria. London: Bell and Daldy. 
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member in three separate New Zealand Governments, two out 
of the three the best governments that unfortunate colony ever 
had, and therefore writes with authority, as well as with all 
the calmness and moderation of a practical statesman. It 
would certainly be very unwise for our ministers to read it, 
if they wish to retain the feeling of apparently perfect self- 
satisfaction which has inspired the long series of animated 
snubs and taunts recently sent out under the name of de- 
spatches to New Zealand. Mr. Sewell relates very succinctly, 
very accurately, and candidly, and in a perfectly passionless 
style, the history of the relations between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Colonial Government, so far as they bear on the 
existing crisis in New Zealand and illustrate either the claims 
of the colonists for help from home, on the one hand, or 
the right of the Colonial Office to declare itself free from 
responsibility and decline giving such help, on the other. 
Mr. Sewell admits freely that a colony has no right to 
come to the Imperial Government for help, either in the case 
of a foreign war or in that of internal struggles such as 
still agitate New Zealand, till it has strained its own 
resources to the utmost. Even though the Home Government 
be really the author of the policy which has plunged a colony 
in war, even though the conduct of affairs by the Home 
Government, in opposition to the colonists’ wishes, has entailed 
agreat proportion of the difficulty and expense, even so, he would 
have the colony decline help so long as it really has the means 


Thus, while Imperial officers are at least partially responsible 
for the origin, conduct, and present phase of the war, and 
while Imperial legislation and administration is wholly respon- 
sible for the dangerous provincial constitutions which render 
financial economy difficult, and for the example which 
encourages the safe part of the colony to repudiate the duty 
of helping the unsafe, we are trusting to the Middle Island, 
which is entirely without any such original responsibility, to 
drag the North out of the quagmire into which we have helped 
to get it, though we ourselves decline stirring a finger in the 
work of extrication, and stand by with our taunts, almost exult- 
ing over what we call the retribution visited on the grasping 
colonial spirit. No wonder that New Zealand is .smarting 
under the bitterest sense of grievance, and that tie Australian 
Colonies, which have themselves had a taste, though only a 
taste, of the same treatment, are beginning to murmur audibly 
against a connection from which they derive so much chronic 
humiliation, and so certain an assurance that they will receive 
no help in the hour of utmost need ¢ 

Mr. Sewell says, with very great force, that the feeling “ of 
mutual reliance between all parts of the Empire for help in 
great emergencies may be—and is, in fact, to a great extent 
—sentimental. The moral obligation of mutual help binds 
families together, though in a vast number of cases the occa- 
sion for calling it into active exercise never arises. But the 
obligation cannot be denied without a severance of the family 





to help itself. But when, as is the case with New Zealand, | tie.” No doubt, this is so, and it is the cynicism with which 
the actual resources of the colony are stretched to the utmost, | our Colonial Office has repudiated the sentiment, even beyond 
when war and bankruptcy threaten both at once, when the cir- | its repudiation of the practical obligations of the relation, 
cumstances which first led to war, and which have indefinitely | that alarms us for the future. We still recognize, it seems, 
prolonged the war, are circumstances moulded by the instruc- | the desirability of extending to New Zealand the most danger- 
tions of the Colonial Office, and very often moulded adversely | ous and useless kind of help which it is possible for us to ex- 
to the views of the colonists, when the military operations | tend,—the help which consists in lending the colony soldiers at 
which were most costly, and fastened much debt on the colony, about half what they cost us, on condition that the colonial Go- 
were for years operations in which the colonists had no power | vernment shall have no voice in disposing of them, and no re- 
at all to interfere, and in which their advice was disregarded ; | sponsibility for their movements. If the last telegram, stating 
—again, when the financial resources of the colony have that the war was extending and that the 18th Regiment had 
been wasted in consequence of the provisions of the con- | at the last moment been retained, is correct, there must, we 
stitution given to the colony by the Imperial Parliament, | suppose, have been some power confided to the commander 
and precious years covering more than a quarter of its exist-| to keep his troops in New Zealand, on receiving the engage- 
ence as a colony have been spent in vainly trying to redeem | ment of the colony to pay £10 a man per annum. But while 
the great financial blunder of that constitution ;—finally, when | England still recognizes, in the most unfortunate possible 
blood is flowing freely in New Zealand, and, owing to the | form for all parties, that she owes something in the shape of 
unprecedently heavy taxation, the means of the colony for | obligations to the colony, her /anguageis all directed to proving 
restraining rebellion and punishing massacre are at the lowest | that she owes nothing, and that she even has, in the abstract, a 
ebb,—there is a moral claim on the Mother Country for help, heavy claim on the colony for former aid received at the cost of 
which of course may be ignored, but if it is, can only be ignored | the British taxpayer. Such language appears to us to be as silly 
at the cost of a rupture, and the spread of a bitter discontent as it is practically mischievous. If the British taxpayer does 
through every colony which shares in any degree the same | not like his colonies, nothing is easier than to cast them off. 
relations with Great Britain. Mr. Sewell shows that the | He need no more have the expense of colonies than he need 
war broke out in consequence of an Imperial act done by an | have the expense of a throne, if he does not choose to afford 
Imperial officer, without any responsibility on the part of the it. But in fact he does like the dignity both of a throne and 
colonists—an act approved and sustained from England ; that | of a great empire. He sees, in his dull way, the advantages of 
the English Colonial Office has once at least warned the the constant stream of emigration which enriches England and 
Governor against patching up a peace before the war was the Colonies at once. He is aware that the existence of a real 
really fought out in a way to give a warning to the rebellious | Imperial tie is a necessary condition of much of that emigration, 
natives,—that when the native policy was first thrown upon | and a vast addition to the political influence of England. He 
the Colonial Government by the Colonial Office, about five | suspects pretty shrewdly that, as a mere pecuniary bargain, 
years ago, the Crown acknowledged its responsibility by England gains a great deal more than she loses by her colonial 
agreeing to bear a considerable part of the expense of the empire, even though she has to put her hand in her pocket 
measures thought requisite to keep the Maories quiet; that oftener than she likes to help colonial misfortune. But the 
since then the colony has been continuously hampered in the British taxpayer would be glad to have all this advantage and 
prosecution of the war by the quarrels between the English | not pay its needful price, and so is on the high-road to paying 
Commander-in-Chief and the civil power, and that now, when a great deal more than the needful price, by rendering the con- 
the death-struggle has come, all help is suddenly and cavalierly | nection hateful, even while he grudgingly doles out what would 
withdrawn, and the colonists told they have only themselves | be, if cordially given, enough to render it cordial. It seems to 
to thank for their difficulties. Besides these grounds of claim be the fate of Great Britain to sow “sentimental grievances ” 
on the Mother Country, the extreme difficulty of the colony broadcast amongst her dependencies ; to treat theia flippantly, 
in raising funds is, as we have indicated, due to the Constitu- , as if they were no grievances ; to pay dear for them; and never 
tion imposed by England, which gives to the provincial autho- | to recover either the lost money, or the more irretrievably lost 
rities the proceeds of the land sales, and does not enable the regard and affection. 

central government to avail itself of this most important of all 
resources. Indeed, the provincialism sedulously planted and | 
fostered by the Imperial policy has been, and is the greatest of | 
all impediments to a policy of centralized strength, and financial 
self-reliance. This provincialism is raised into a difficulty of | 
the most urgent kind, now that England herself has set the ex- 
ample of washing her hands of the troubles of the colony ; for the very face and presence as it were of the grander and sublimer 
the provinces which are unaffected by the war, and far from ‘phenomena of Nature or History. From Lord Macaulay, who 
all danger of Maori invasion, very naturally ask themselves delighted to show his easy command of the petty items of London 
What obligation can possibly lie upon them, which does detail, (say) concerning Lord Holland's drawing-room, or Wills’ 
not lie far more clearly upon England, to spend blood and coffee-house, or the Johnson Club, in close connection with a 
treasure in rescuing the Northern Island from its peril? ; magnificent array of grand historic memories,—to ‘l'ennyson, who 








THE JAUNTY-SUBLIME IN FLEET STREET. 
VERY ONE must have noticed the marked delight taken by 
4 our age in asserting pertinaciously its humble realities in 
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loves to connect the half slip-shod musings of a modern diner at 
the Cock, with the truest pathos of a trembling heart,—or to 
Carlyle, who, after his own fashion, invokes the midnight stars 
and the eternities to look down on the two or three millions of 
horizontal Londoners snoring prostrate in their nightcaps, with 
their heads “ full of the foolishest dreams,"’"—we may notice a 
regular stream of tendency in our modern literature to delight in 
pointed contrasts between common things and ileal associations. 
And of course the tendency is sure to be caricatured. ‘There are some 
gifted individuals who clearly regard themselves as ‘+ benefactors 
to their race” (as Mr. Pecksniff would say), purely because they 
have learned the knack of visibly keeping their hands in their 
pockets, their cigar in their mouths, and sang-froid in their 
brains, while they wander off into the sublimer regions of either 
space or time, and fetch back a long trail of splealid memories or 
dazzling scientific truths wherewith to illuminate the track of a 
jaunty walk through the dirt and puddles of a modern. street. 
There is a great writer in the Daily Telegraph who never 
misses an opportunity to benefit his race by the accom- 
plished skill with which he grafts the modern-jaunty on the 
antique-sublime. He it was doubtless who drew a picture of 
the Augean Stable, wherein, though the floor might be sprinkled 
with diamond dust and the manger be of beaten gold, ‘“ there 
was assuredly not wanting a loose-box for a Pale Horse whose 
rider’s name was Death.” The great touch there, the touch which 
told of the nineteenth century’s collectedness of mind and sang- 
froid amidst the grandest imagery, was ‘ the loose-box.” “ Don’t 
mistake me,” the writer seemed to say, “for a man carried away 
by the gorgeous Oriental imagery which I condescend to employ. 
You could not be more in error. Iam, first of all, a man of my 
age. I understand the modern stable as well as the ancient fable, 
and teach the world to connect more real ideas than they usually 
do with Lempritre’s dictionary and the Apocalyptic visions of 
the ancient Hebrews. I manage this by connecting our vivid 
modern knowledge with the gorgeous imagery of the old times. 
The youth of to-day will read about the labours of Hercules in 
the Augean Stable with a new freshness and vivacity, when they 
are reminded of the loose-boxes in their fathers’ stables in connee- 
tion with it. The coachman who reads the Daily Telegraph, 
as all respectable coachmen may do, when he next goes to 
church and hears the passage in the Apocalypse about the 
pale horse with the rider whose name was Death, will find 
a new meaning in it, as he remembers my telling phrase 
about the loose-box with which that horse was accommo- 
dated. In the meantime, more educated readers will learn from 
this modern touch of mine that it is not necessary for men of 
business and practical knowledge to despise imaginative literature. 
A man whosemind lives, as mine does, in the glorious atmosphere 
of sublimest legends and hieroglyphic prophecy, may yet be quite 
up to the world of to-day. It is a fixed system with me to 
connect the near present with the sublime far-away. While it 
gives ornament to my style, it also gauges the knowingness of the 
writer ; while it attracts the lovers of common-place, it attracts 
also the lovers of the ideal; and it tends to make the lovers of the 
ideal more alive to the exigencies of common-place, and to awaken 
the devotees of common-place to the glorious study of the ideal.” 
That is the kind of defence which we seem to read between the 


lines, for the gloriously original style of this great writer. IIe | 


makes it his secret boast to teach the world how a plain man 
who is not ashamed of Fleet Street omnibtises or the Duily 
Telegraph, who probably smokes as he writes, and knows the state 
of the Money Market as well as he knows the latest criticisms of 
Yenan, the last resolution of the Jockey Club as well as he knows 
the last change in the state of parties, can yet soar into the 
empyrean in search of the most glorious ideals of the past and 
the grandest auguries of the future. 

This true benefactor of his race has just been putting forth 
one of his really greater efforts, In the Daily Telegraph of Mon- 
day there isa model of the Jaunty-Sublime so perfect that it got 
into one’s head as a barrel-organ tune sometimes does, and made 
one turn everything that happened into the same moral rhythm,— 
first a great flight into the empyrean, then a sarcastic, pitiful 
laugh, as of a big tender heart which cannot yet forget the petty 
world as it is, then another great flight, then a jaunty-hysterical 
sob that the world will not consent to be as grand as the writer's 
memories and dreams, and so on. 
at Simla to the Governor-General by the Maharajah of Jeypore, 
in which the Maharajah danced the lancers with Lady Mayo. 
‘This was a capital occasion, an almost heaveu-sent occasion, for 
the Jaunty-Sublime. Dancing is of 


the great master of 
itself, as is 


obvious, a 


The subject was a ball given | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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lore and mythology have precisely the sort of clements of sub- 
limity which this great writer can manipulate with the most 
graceful and winning ease. The article commences with a brilliant 
picture of the scene, and then preludes thus for its true subject, 
‘But the Maharajah was the marvel,—the Prince of Jeypore in 
white kid gloves, poussetting, setting, balancing, chaining, doing 
in solemn state the labyrinthine figures of Za Moule, and heroically 
going through all the strange anguish of Le Cavalier Seul. Jey- 
pore in pumps at the top of a quadrille, leading an English lady 
through the figures of a British dance, while all the amazed gods 
of Indra’s heaven, and all the kings of the Lunar and Solar 
dynasties looked down from the welkin with divine astonishment.” 
That is very good, for a beginning—‘ welkin” especially—but 
there is much better to come. ‘* Welkin’ is poetical, and the lunar 
and solar dynasties stretch the historic imagination. But these 
are the trembling strings of the minstrel’s prelude. Then comes 
a very poetical description of an Indian nautch. Of the dancer he 
writes :—*‘ It will be better perhaps not to understand the Hindi 
or Persian song which she sings, which she chants now in tender 
minors of pain or hope, now in thrilling accents of passion or 
fainting sobs of despair.” ** Such,” he goes on, after a much more 
elaborate development of the poetry of the nautch, ‘‘ such is the 
dance of India—such has been for ages the dancing at Jeypore, 
where the Shastris [Shastris is good] will wag [wag is very 
good] their turbans with amazement and dismay to learn of the 
new fashion which the Prince has borrowed from the Saheb.” 
But then comes the first great burst :—‘‘ Jeypore to dance a nautch 
himself with a female of the gora-log! [mark gora-log], why, in 
India there is no more intense and authentic representation of 
Brahmanism, with all its customs and exclusiveness, than this 
potentate! He is a Rajpoot of the Rajpoots, a prince whose 
lineage comes down in an unbroken and immemorial line from 
Vikramaditya and the ‘Rishis.’ Baber the Great and Akbar 
the Magnificent married their Moslem sons in old times with 
proud rejoicings to the Hindoo princesses of this mighty house. 
Old ballads call the Lords of Jeypore,—Lords, that is, of the 
City of Victory,—‘stars in the sky of Indian glory.” An “un- 
broken immemorial line from Vikramaditya,” is one of the sub- 
limest collocations of words in the Janguage, and the only defect 
indeed of the whole passage, is that it has just a little forgotten 
the jaunty in the sublime—the actual nineteenth-century Telegraph 
writer in the “ long glories” of Hindoo tradition. But this error 
is at onee perceived and immediately repaired. ‘‘ They” [the 
Lords of Jeypore], proceeds the writer, ‘ have always been ‘the 
greatest swells’ conceivable among orthodox Hindi magnates.” 
Even ‘‘ the stars in the sky of Indian glory,” one perceives, are con- 
demned to be tried by the metaphors and weighed in the balances 
of young London, and they only come out “ great swells” after 
all. The Telegraph writer is not afraid of them. He can classify 
them as easily in the pococurante language of this cockney metro- 
polis as in the imposing periods of Oriental flattery. And it suits 
his purpose the better so to classify them, as the object and moral, 
as it were, of the whole article is to exhibit, with a pitiful smile 
or a genial sigh, all this long train of illuminated memories ending 
in pumps and La Poule, ‘* When Lord Hastings offered the 
friendship and protection of the British Government to the palaces 
of central India, the superb and haughty Sovereign of Jeypore 
accepted the offer last of all, and with all the reluctance of one 
who contracted an obvious and lamentable mésilliance. Now, he 
dances the lancers at Simla, and—abomination of desolation for 
all good Shastris !—his guests are played in to supper upon ribs, 
rounds, and sirloins of the sacred animal, to the strain of that 
[Heaven-defying and heifer-destroying tune, ‘ Oh the roast beef of 
Old England!’” Here, at last, the Jaunty-Sublime reaches its 
climax. ‘ Heaven-defying and heifer-destroying” is a stroke in 
a thousand ;—the Titanesque-ironic style will never go beyond 
that. You see the lip wreathed in sarcasm, the eye flashing a 
humanely-sad ridicule at the long array of historical traditions 
thus melting away beneath one of the slightest of social 
temptations, as the words are penned. One more burst in the 
same strain, and we have done. The writer feels that he can 
hardly treat this dance at Simla as anything short of an 
epitaph over a departing or departed faith. He almost weeps, 
and yet he smiles through his manly tears, to think that the 
descendant of a thousand princes is actually dancing out the 
gods of his fathers:—‘‘ The ancient Grecian mythology, with 
its glorious synod of gods and goddesses, faded from history only 
so soon as the solemn voice was heard upon the waters of the 
Eyean proclaiming ‘Great Pan is dead! Shiva, Parvati, and 


| Narayen—imajestic deities of a sublime and more antique creed— 


4 jaunty subject, and the Hindoo | were worthy of a doom at least as solemn; but it really seems as 
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if those awful Indian divinities were destined to disappear 
at the cry of ‘ Hands across, down the middle, and set to your 
partner !"” 

Shall we ever again find a disciple of modern realism who can at 
once face so boldly the ancient idealism and sympathize with 
it so genially? Fleet Street can fortify a great soul against all 
the mournfulness caused by the setting of the brightest ‘ stars in 
the sky of India’s glory.” The young prophet of a paper with 
“the largest circulation in the world” can dare to wrap his 
spirit in all the proud glories of Jeypore, even while he foredates 
their doom. ‘* Dance on! dance on!” he seems to say to Jey- 
pore, with a bittersmile. “ Dance out the old—dance in the new ; 
itis but human life. If the flower of modern civilization be a 
penny paper, why should not an ‘immemorial line’ of Brahmins 
end in one who breaks his caste by walking into a beef supper to 
the tune of ‘ Oh, the roast beef of Old England ?’ It is always 
thus; is not jauntiness caused by the knowledge of the sublime 
emptiness of human glory, at least when received into a steadfast 
soul, that has self-possession enough to turn that glory, empty 
though it be, to one last use, by gilding with it the most popular 
leaders in the Daily Telegraph?” 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND DOUBT. 

HE Pall Mull Gazette of Tuesday, in one of its lucid, mascu- 
line, positive-thoughted articles on the negative side of 
religious subjects, asserts, as we understand it, that religious 
liberty is due to doubt, and to nothing but doubt. ‘There is, says 
the writer, one unfailing test of how much faith any religion gets, 
namely, the willingness of the ruling classes to concede it political 
power. ‘Men will submit, in matters of legislation, to a religion 
which they really, and in their heart of hearts, believe to be true. 
When they talk about dividing the temporal from the spiritual 
power—about a free Church in a free State, when they legislate 
in civil matters upon an independent basis, when, as in Spain 
and Italy, they proclaim religious liberty, they show, in different 
ways, more or less smooth and civil, that they no longer believe 
what they used to believe. Now, the determination of every nation 
in Europe to follow this path under one set of phrases or another, 
is at least as well marked a phenomenon as the increased popularity 
of Romanism amongst the classes which were always specially open 
to its influence.” And, undoubtedly, when a Church like the 
Church of Rome, claiming infallibility over the whole circle of 
human duty as well as belief, claiming to have an infallible divine 
guidance in the proper application to human life of the specu- 
lative principles revealed to it, fails to persuade the best 
and most powerful minds in every civilized state that it 
has any such guidance, it is pretty clear that it is losing its 
hold of human nature; for -in the case of sucha Church, to 
dispute its authority in the least particular is as fatal as disput- 
ing its authority in the greatest. If its infallibility be a mistake, 
its whole pretensions area mistake ; and to be guilty of the breach 
of the least of its commandments is to be guilty of all. But when 
the writer in the /’u// Mall applies the same test to the reality of 
the theological convictions of members of other Churches which 
make no such claim to ecclesiastical infallibility, when he seems 
to say, as in effect he does, ‘‘ If these men’s theological convictions 
were genuine, then those who entertain them would be quite willing 
to entwine their creed with the civil power in any really efficient 
manner, and their reluctance to do so is virtually a polite way of 
saying they have little absolute belief in the truth of their 
theology,”—he surely makes an assertion that is demonstrably 
false and misleading; he supplies us with a test of the real 
influence of a theology over the mind, which is not only no test, 
but not even, in the case of Protestant faiths, a common symptom 
of true moral dominion. So far from religious liberty being the 
specially legitimate offspring of Doubt, secret or confessed, it is 
surely a far more legitimate offspring of any and every type of 
faith which assumes a spiritual influence only over the higher 
intellect, the conscience, and the heart, and trusts the development 
of that influence, its rendering into the rules and customs and 
laws of practical life, to the necessary tendency of inward convic- 

tion to grow and eventually to bear fruit in outward action. 

It is very easy to illustrate and even demonstrate what we mean. 
Is there not in every man worthy of the name, and every society 
that is a living society at all, a vast number of moral principles 
and convictions which are of the very breath of health and life, 
which yet no man of sense or wisdom would for a moment dream 
of allowing the State to enforce,—which, indeed, the mere attempt 
to systematize and enforce by any public authority would so com- 
pletely deprive of all their virtue and spirit, that the effect would 
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only be to eliminate them from the moral atmosphere, without 
introducing them in any tangible shape into the legal code ? What, 
for instance, would any man be worth without a sense—more or 
less vivid—of the obligations entailed upon him by his own most 
intimate intellectual convictions? What would any woman be 
worth without a sense—more or less vivid—of the obligations 
entailed upon her by her most genuine affections? We all know 
what immensely purifying and powerful springs of action each of 
these principles really is in minds of any depth. We all know 
how much they pervade and purify even the most corrupt and 
apparently rotten societies, and how the characters which they 
tend to form, differ vastly for the better from what they would 
be if this refined class of obligations were not everywhere held 
more or less sacred. Yet who would think for a moment 
of trying to embody this highly volatile spirit of the higher 
morality in an external code of laws? Who does not admit 
that this higher and finer class of moral and spiritual truths, 
which depend far too much on delicate individual appreciations 
to admit of any general formula for applying them to actual 
life, would be utterly lost and trampled in the mud if once the 
State attempted to incorporate them in any external institutions ? 
Why, every one knows that a good many even of the commoner 
rules of practical morality cannot be enforced by law, on the very 
simple ground that the morality of the penal law, to be beneficial 
at all, must be a great way /encath instead of above the morality of 
the social conscience, —that the finer and more elevated any sort 
of moral principle is, the more absolutely it demands perfect 
liberty and the full sense of independence for its free development. 
For example, the difficulty of enforcing the law against bribery is, 
that the law is at present decidedly above the standard of the 
average English morality,—that the true appreciation of the 
illiberality or servility of nature implied in taking a bribe has 
not yet been attained by the moral imagination of the Euglish 
people. Unless the higher moral convictions have full liberty— 
free air—to grow and move in, they are choked before they take 
hold at all. Attempt to legislate too soon, and you create a 
violent rebellion and reaction against the very principles you 
want to sustain. ‘There is a moral region in which the love 
for liberty no more meaus doubt, than the dislike of liberty 
means certainty. In proportion as your spiritual principle 
is inward, one governing not mere external acts but the 
higher reason and the higher affections, the necessity for liberty 
is more and more deeply felt. We should go so far as to say that 
one of the signs that spiritual and theological conviction has gone 
deeper since the Reformation than it ever went before except in the 
first age of the Church, is that men have felt so much more deeply 
the necessity for freedom, for free play of heart and thought, 
around the central truths of the religious life. For centuries there 
was not enough vitality about the popular belief to need this inner 
freedom of spirit; all the moods of conviction were traditionally 
cut and dried, and treated as if you could realize them, enter into 
them, make them your own, as you might the truths of the multi- 
plication-table or the rules of grammar. With Protestantism 
came first the emphati¢ demand for liberty of thought and feeling, 
not from /ess real conviction, but from more. ‘The satirist has 
said of Luther, with sufficient truth, that this was precisely his 
blunder,—that he brought back a genuine theology upon Europe 
after it had all but faded away :— 

“ Luther, they say, was unwise ; like a half-taught German, he could not 


See that old follies were passing most tranquilly out of remembrance. . . 
He must, forsooth, make a fuss, and distend his huge Wittenburg lungs, 


and 
Bring back theology once yet again in a flood upon Europe.” 


And unquestionably this was so; the demand for new spiritual 
liberty, the revolt against the yoke of that Church which arrogated 
to itself an infallible system of formulating revelation for use in 
life, and applying its principles to the minutest matters, was not 
a sign of failing but of returning faith ;—the faith in the infallible 
practical guidance dying in order that the faith in the spiritual 
inspiration might be renewed. Protestant theology, in vindicat- 
ing the spiritual truth of the revelation of God given in the Bible, 
was compelled to clear a space, as it were, round the human spirit, 
in order to find the room for the new faith and new enthusiasm to 
which it gave birth. Liberty might have been perhaps a result of 
temperate doubt; but as a matter of historic fact, it was at the 
time of the Reformation a natural result of new and intensely 
individual belief in the Divine Spirit as self-revealed in the Bible. 
That belief was too profound and too individual, too much at the 
very core of the human character, to admit of being formulated 
and codified as the Roman Catholic Church had formulated and 





codified it; and what the Roman Catholic Church had failed in 
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doing, of course the Protestant State was not at all likely to | the most diminutive girls, of the respective ages of seven and eight 


succeed in doing. 


Christian theology, whether true or false, consists, as we | my little dear?” said I, addressing the elder of the two. 
understand it, in a special representation of the character of 


God, of what God is, a representation illustrated by His own 


| 


I found that my suspicion was correct. ‘‘ Are you not very tired, 
“Tm 
not,” she replied, briskly ; ‘* but she is,” pointing to the other with 
a commiserate look, ‘‘ real tired.” In many other places besides 


acts or what the revelation asserts to be His own acts, and Lawrence I saw very young children held to factory labour, and in 
also by the motives, principles, and actions which He has approved | the rural districts babies are scarcely out of their cradles before 


or disapproved, marked by His sympathy or His displeasure 
under certain variable historical circumstances, in men. Well, we 
maintain that that representation, when taken to heart, is far too 
inward, far too much a matter of the most complex and subtle 
spiritual appreciation, to admit of being coined into a set of 
external regulations by the State, without losing all that is of value 
in it, all that exalts and restrains the inner will, all the very spirit 
of its life. Liberty in a very plain sense is a sine qué non of the 
popularization of this theology. ‘Those who maintain, as many do 
maintain very strongly, that the State, though it may al/y itself 
with a Church, cannot properly attempt to force this Christian 
theology on any man without obliterating all faith in a hundred 
hearts for every heart that it could win, do not thereby show their 
own doubt ; they only show that they fully understand the true law 
of faith, that it must spring up unforced in the interior nature, and 
show its vitality and its power by generating subtle shades of moral 
fecling and religious sentiment which could never germinate in 
any atmosphere but that of perfect liberty. It seems to us the 
most extraordinary misunderstanding of the genius of Christian 
theology, considered as a form of spiritual truth, to speak of it as 
having any natural tendency to seek and obtain the authoritative 
interference of the civil power onits behalf. Doubtless an infallible 
practical organization, such as the Roman Church claims to be, 
an organization as infallible in reducing ecclesiastical principles 
to a political system, in reducing the spiritual law to a code of 
moral casuistry, as it is in interpreting the character of God, such 
an organization may fairly claim the arm of the State to enforce 
its political and moral rules. But true Protestant theology,— 
the theology which maintains that every individual must find his 
separate way to God by the use of his own intellect, his own 
conscience, and his own spirit,—the theology which represents 
revelation as beginning and ending in a true picture of the nature 
and spirit and acts cf God in relation to man, and which leaves 
the moral absorption into society and the fructification in society 
of the impressions so produced, to the natural processes of the 
mind and heart,—this theology, we maintain, is so far from show- 
ing doubt and inistrust and hesitation in its refusal to avail itself 
of proper political agencies (except as the merest material props) 
that we cannot understand how otherwise it could prove the 
sincerity and depth of its conviction. The more truly the civil 
power believes in the exalted spiritual influence of Christianity, 
the more anxiously, we maintain, will it refrain from hindering 
its development by any authoritative meddling. The more truly 
the spiritual power believes in its own strength, the more anxious 
it will be to use that strength in the proper sphere for using it, 
—tlie region of the higher affections, the conscience, and the will, 
without asking for the coarser, perilous, and disturbing aid of 
compulsory legislation. 





THE WORKING-CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ROBERT CONINGSBY. 
No. V. 

ERY young children are employed in many factories in the 
United States. It is illegal, but very widely done. ‘There is 

a fine of 50 dols., but it is seldom inflicted. I was one evening in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, the city above all others which New 
Englanders point to with exultation as a model for the manu- 
facturers of the earth, in the arrangements for the health and 
comfort of the workpeople. ‘The hands were returning from their 
work in crowds, and I stood watching both men and women with 
great interest, and noticed that the latter were far superior in 
appearance to our factory girls; they were all neatly dressed, and 
had an eminently respectable appearance. ‘The men looked tired, 
as men generally do returning from work, and serious as Ameri- 
cans generally do, whether going or coming from anywhere. 
Here and there among the stragglers, when the majority had gone 
by, 1 saw little boys and girls who had, as I thought, been out 
to meet their fathers, and thought it a praiseworthy thing to do. 
But how grave they looked, and what a sedate carriage they had, 








they are set to work upon some monotonous employment about a 
farm. Of course the scarcity of labour in great measure accounts 
for this, but it is nevertheless greatly to be regretted. The 
managers of the Pacific Mills in Lawrence, the largest and per- 
haps the best regulated in the Union, are very particular on this 
point ; not a single child under age is on any account permitted to 
enter their doors; and for their young people they provide night 
schools, a reading-room, and a well-stocked library. 

As mentioned in my last paper, the great question which agitated 
the Working-Classes while I was in the States was the one known 
as the Eight-Hour movement. A special Commission was appointed 
in Massachusetts to inquire into the whole matter, and collect the 
opinions of the advocates and opponents of the reduction in the 


hours of labour. 
arguments pro and con :— 


“ Pro. 

“ Overwork is the fruitful source 
of innumerable evils. Ten and 
eleven hours daily of hard labour 
are more than the human system 
can bear, save in a few exceptional 
cases,—more than would be needed 
if each would do his share. It 
cripples the body, ruins health, 
shortens life. It stunts the mind, 
gives no time for culture, no op- 
portunity for reading, study, or 
mental improvement. It leaves 
the system jaded and worn, with 
no ability to study. 
spend the little time between work 
and sleep in trashy reading, that 
amuses rather than improves. It 
tends to dissipation in various 
forms. The exhausted system 
craves stimulants. This opens the 
door to other indulgences, from 
which flow not only the degeneracy 
of individuals, but the degeneracy 
of the race. Working-men as a 
class are thus let down, and the 
whole community suffers. Reduce 
the hours of labour, and you will 
see a change. Give the working- 
man time for home duties, for self- 
improvement, and then if he does 
not use it wisely, it is his own 
fault. He asks for an opportunity 
to show himself a man, for a fair 
chance to use his brain as well as 
his muscles. Not only the interest 
of the labourer, but of labour, 
demands a reduction of hours. 
You must make labour tolerable 
before you can make it honourable. 
It is degraded by ignorance, it is 
elevated by intelligence. To dig- 
nify work, you must dignify tho 
workman. This is the working- 
man’s country. The welfare of 
the State and nation demand that 
time be given him to fit himself for 
worthy citizenship. A free country 
demands an intelligent as well as a 
free people. Now, while the nation 
is being reconstructed, is the time 
to reconstruct our labour system.” 


Co-operative stores and societies 


The following are a few of the frequently-used 


* Con. 

“Men are injured by idleness 
more than by overwork. Ten dic 
of ‘nothing to do,’ where one dies 
of doing too much. Men and 
women used to work twelve or 
fifteen hours a day without injury. 
It is only the drones who plead for 
a reduction. Grant them eight 
hours, and soon they will work only 
six. The race is degenerating for 





It tempts to) 


lack of good honest work. Itisnot 
labour, but vice in various forms, 
that cripples the body and stultifies 
the mind. More leisure would lead’ 
|to more vice and crime. Hours 
|saved from labour would be given 
{to dissipation. What men most 
need for improvement is not leisure, 
| but disposition. One who really 
| wishes to improve will find or make 
opportunity. ‘ Where there’s a will 
there's a way.’ Men of mark are 
men of work. Reduce hours and 
| you reduce pay. Reduce pay and 
| you reduce the facilities of living. 
Reduce the facilities of living and 
you reduce the means of improve- 
ment. So the working-men act 
against their own interest in asking 
legal restrictions. To legislate 
_ labour is to degrade it. 
educe the hours of labour in one 
State, and you drive business and 
capital into another. Let the matter 
alone and it will regulate itself. 
The law of supply and demand is 
better than any statute. Things 
are well as they are, wages are 
high, all kinds of business are pros- 
perous, poor people are laying up 
money as never before. It is the 
worst time in the world to agitate: 
such a subject. We are loaded 
down with a national debt. We 
must pay it off. Wenced all hands 
at work for this. Let us all take 
hold with a will, quit grumbling, 
and labour itself will be a means 
not only of wealth, but improve- 
ment, physical, mental, and moral.” 





are to be met with in most of 


the large towns in America, but do not seem to be remarkably 
successful; the management is changed more frequently than in 
England, and the members appear to be much less settled than in 
our northern towns where co-operation has succeeded. Hestless- 
ness is a prominent characteristic of the American workman, and, 
in fact, the American generally. It is rare to find a man who 
has not been something else besides what he is when you meet 
him. ‘The world in the United States is truly a stage on which 
one man in his time plays many parts. I have met men who have 
been clergymen and keepers of grog stores by turns; Ilarvard 
University men who were trappers in the Black Hills ; 
generals issuing cabin tickets to old ladies on river steamers; 


as compared with the hop-and-jump step one would have expected | engineers and cabinetmakers travelling about the country 
from English children under the circumstances, and none of them; with “ blowing-machines ” and “ strength-testers,” and so on 


seemed to have met their fathers ! 


All at once it flashed upon my , ad infinitum. 


This state of things is fatal to any movement 


mind that the little creatures had been at work, and stopping two of | of which a local or class feeling is essentially the main-spring. 
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Over and over again the active spirits in working-men’s move- 
ments have complained to me that there is no * holding together ” 
among American working-men. ‘ You cannot get them to act in 
masses,” and * they are so right-down suspicious that you can 
never get them to subscribe to anything unless the money is to be 
spent right away.” By the way, I may say, in passing, as an 
evidence that this does not arise from niggardliness, that I was 
present at a meeting of bricklayers during their strike, when a 
donation of 5,000 dollars was handed to the chairman, amidst much 
cheering, by a delegate from the National Working-Men’s Union. 
Besides the trades’ unions and co-operative societies, there are 
«‘Qdd Fellows,” ‘* Foresters,” and Sons of ‘Temperance, and all 
kinds of Irish aud German societies, the members of which keep 
the streets of the principal cities in a lively state during the 
summer mouths, with their processions and music. 

There is one matter upon which almost all American working- 
men seem agreed, and it is not an unimportant one, if, as I have 
reason to believe is the case, there is a great deal of sympathy with 
them among the workmen here. I allude to the subject of Protec- 
tion, as opposed to a policy of Free Trade. ‘The “ middle-class ” in 
America are, | think, generally in favour of free trade; but the 
mass of the people have decided that, however well it may answer 
elsewhere, it shall not be the policy of the United States. Without 
giving an opinion upon the arguments, or sophisms, whichever 
they may be styled, I will endeavour to give the principal ones I 
have heard from working-men and others in support of protection 
in America. First, protection is the poor man’s friend, as it pre- 
vents the labourer in Europe from competing with the better-paid 
workman in America. America is a young country, and manufac- 
tures, like children, must be everywhere protected during their 
infancy. 

The policy of protection keeps wages high, and so draws labour 
to America. Nothing induces the poor of Europe to flock to 
America so much as the prospect of higher wages. Even if he is 
no better off when he arrives, he thinks he will be, and that draws 
him. It is more economical to induce the poor of Europe to go to 
America to eat, than to remain at home and manufacture while 
Americans grow the food and send it. Much crossing of the 
ocean to and fro and consequent enhancement of price is saved 
by the one journey of each man. 

Only thickly populated countries are likely to benefit by free 
trade, for in them, the mass of the people, not having land to go 
upon, are compelled either to manufacture or starve, which 
Americans are not. 

An American citizen is richer per se than a citizen of any 
European state, because he is, as much as any other citizen, joint 
proprietor of all the natural wealth of the wealthiest land in the 
world. In other words, America’s chief wealth is not yet 
gathered into private hands, and every man has an equal chance 
to gather it, with free education to aid him in the task, and no 
class distinctions as a barrier in his way. This being the case, he 
cannot afford to abandon his opportunities of obtaining wealth for 
the same small consideration in the way of wages as one of the 
** common people ” in Europe may properly accept for his services. 
In short, the American workman is socially of a higher rauk than 
his European fellow-labourer, and has a greater number of wauts, 
which he has the power to have supplied, by keeping up wages, 
and no consideration for the convenience of European populations 
shall induce him to let their manufactures into the country to 
compete with his. 

England is only a free-trading country as far as it suits her con- 
venience ; she is a protectionist in dealings with America. In 1859 
the amount of duty levied in English ports on tobacco from the 
United States was 19,724,420 dols., which sum exceeded by more 
than half a million dollars the whole of the duties on English 
manufactures collected during that year in the United States. 

Protection is only another form of monopoly, and capital can be 
more easily got to flow into useful channels by the promise of a 
monopoly than by leaving every enterprise to stand or fall entirely 
upon its own merits. In England and everywhere else this 
principle is acted upon. Railway, gaswork, telegraph, and 
steamboat companies are all protected against other railway, 
gaswork, telegraph, and steamboat companies which in most 
cases could and would if not prevented undersell them. Then 
why not the owners of mills and factories (which are mostly com- 
panies in the United States) ? 

The protective policy has been tried in this respect against the 
free-trade, and found to answer better. Numerous mills and 
factories have sprung into existence after the passage of each 
restrictive measure. 

Protection in the infancy of an industry is no more than are 





the restrictive measures of guilds and apprenticeship. It is found 
to conduce to the production of articles of sound workmanship, 
and has a tendency to drive bad and showy goods out of the 
market. This is instanced in a variety of cases. American rails 
have been better since they have been made in the United States, 
than when the cheapest Welsh rubbish could be imported at such 
low rates that it did not pay to make use of the enormous stores 
of iron which nature has given to America. ‘The experience of 
Russia was the same as that of America in this respect. In 1824 
Prince Nesselrode inaugurated a policy of protection, and since 
that date Belgian and English rails of vile quality have been 
excluded from Russia. 

The American cotton-manufacturivg industry sprang entirely 
out of the adoption of the protective policy. Five millions of 
spindles are now busy where the only occupation for the hands 
would have been hard field-work if the free-trade system had been 
adhered to. 

America pursues a policy of general amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, rather than the encouragement of 
the acquisition of wealth. ‘Thus, she not only taxes articles 
coming into the country to compete with American labour, 
but lays an embargo upon certain staple articles peculiar to 
her, such as cotton, and thus reserves some of the national 
advantages for her own people. As the rich will always get as 
much as they care to personally consume of anything, no matter what 
its price, and as the rich do not directly produce any articles 
of manufacture, but derive profit from natural products sold 
and sent out of the country, it follows that the American 
poor are protected, first, against their own wealthy classes, and 
next, against the poor of the rest of the world. ‘Io make the 
meaning plainer, by levying a duty on all raw cotton leaving the 
country, the price of raw cotton is kept down, and the poor get 
more of it when it is manufactured, because it is cheaper than it 
would be if the people of Europe could compete for it with 
Americans. ‘lo show how this would work in England, I have 
heard coal taken as anexample. ‘‘ If,” say the Americans, ‘‘ you 
laid such a tax upon coal leaving your country as would keep it 
all at home, the price at home would be lower, your poor would 
get better fires, and, at the same time, their rivals, the poor of 
other countries, would not be able to compete with them so closely 
in the manufacture of articles in which coal is chiefly used.” 

There is a very active free-trade propaganda going on in the 
Union, chiefly in the large towns of the Eastern States, but the 
working-classes regard the movement with great disfavour. ‘They 
say that the chief fallacy of the free-traders consists in their per- 
sistently regarding articles of comparative luxury as being equally 
necessary for the community with the bare necessities of life. 
For instance, so long as bread and meat are cheap, it is to a poor 
man relatively unimportant what price must be paid for ivory- 
handled knives. All must eat, they say, but let those who wish to 
cut their food up “ elegantly ” be content to pay for the luxury. 





AMONG 'THE DOLOMITES.—I. 

iy is an old remark that men are, l:ke sheep, ready to follow where 

they are led, but very slow to startin a new line of their own 
accord; but I begin to think the saying a calumny against the 
sheep. Else how comes it to pass that although years ago Messrs. 
Gilbert and Churchill published their book about the Dolomite 
Mountains, and here and there a mountaineer has visited them in 
search of fresh peaks to conquer, the mass of travelling English- 
men persist in ignoring the most singular mountain scenery in 
Europe? Is there a law which makes the tide of fashion as to 
places of travellers’ resort flow slowly eastward, a sort of reflex 
current to the tide of historical movement? ‘Ten years ago 
Chamouni was in the height of English fashion, it is now, com- 
paratively speaking, abandoned to the Americans, always intensely 
conservative in their sight-seeing ; and the ccutre of English resort 
is the Engadin, where the country inns of six years ago, with their 
everlasting Kalbsflcisch and Veltliner wine, have been transformed 
into huge hotels, with table «'héte twice a day, and a wine list of 
two pages. Perhaps in ten years more Cortina and Caprile will 
have superseded St. Moritz and Pontresina in general estimation, 
and the Dolomites will be as familiar as the Oberland. Locomo- 
tion is, I presume, the solid substance, the one necessary part of 
travel, and the objects of interest on the journey, be they moun- 
tains or churches, lakes or pictures, are but as the sauce with which 
the food is flavoured. We English are not anxious for variety in 
our cookery, and, in spite of numerous exceptions, we are not, in 
general, much more so in our travel. There is a great pleasure 
in revisiting familiar scenes, in feeling that one is going to a place 
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where one will feel at home; and the new travellers of each year 
are naturally guided by the experience of older stagers, to go and 
see what has delighted their friends, and will give them common 
topics of interest in future. But still, why have not the Dolomites 
long ago become popular? Why have not the bell-wethers long ago 
led the flock into this marvellous region? It is cheap, and the 
travelling Briton likes to make his money go a long way, though 
he is a bad hand at screwing and bargaining. It is bilingual, and 
most of us can manage to procure what we want by means of 
either German or Italian. The inns are clean and comfortable, quite 
up to the average of Swiss mountain inns. It is easily accessible ; the 
Ampezzo pass, the northern gate of the Dolomites, is within thirty- 
five miles, over an admirable high-road, of the Brenner Railway, 
and Botzen, at the southern foot of the Brenner, is itself the 
western entrance. And yet the Englishmen who come here in a 
season may almost be counted on the fingers. JZomo sum: T am but 
one of the flock. ‘Though an Alpine traveller of pretty long stand- 
ing, I never made my way into this region until last week. But 
having strayed here, I feel a benevolent desire that others may 
enjoy the same pleasure ; perhaps also a less disinterested wish that 
on my next visit I may not be a week without hearing a word of 
English, and that with a greater number of guests the innkeepers 
may be able to afford to vary their not unsatisfactory but some- 
what monotonous cuisine. 

One’s general impression of a mountain is that it should have 
something of a pyramidal form. ‘The differentia of a mountain is, 
I suppose, that the curves of its outline should be concave up- 
wards, whereas those of a hill are convex. But both alike 
ordinarily have an unmistakable top somewhere, whether it be a 
sharp point or a rounded dome. But when you have passed 
through the portal of the Ampezzo, you find these conditions 
changed. ‘Ihe marked and imposing character of the great 
natural gateway, with its side-posts some 4,000 feet high, suggests 
an entrance into a new world, and you are not disappointed. The 
Dolomite Mountains are anything and everything but pyramidal 
in form, with one single exception. If they have a common type, 
it is a battlemented wall of which the upper part has been well 
knocked about by cannon. Such a process may, and probably will, 
leave one turret, or jagged stone, standing above the rest; and 
this is the general aspect of the Dolomite Mountains, both as seen 
from below, and as seen from the top of one of themselves. And 
then there are deep rifts in the mountain sides, running sometimes 
from the crest of the wall to its very base, and so narrow that one 
hardly sees them, except when exactly opposite, and it almost 
seems as if a chimneysweep could climb them with back and 
knees. In many places the cliffs rise stark and sheer out of the 
grass, without the usual wilderness of broken rocks to cover their 
base. But where dolomite does break to pieces, it does it in 
earnest, so that the slopes of smooth green turfs alternate with 
piles of débris, broken at Jeast as small as stones for mending an 
English high-road. I do not say that all these peculiarities of 
shape in the Dolomite Mountains delight me. I am not sure that 
love for such forms as the Weisshorn or the Wetterhorn does not 
run in the Teutonic blood, akin to the spirit that invented the 
pointed arch and the cathedral spire. And I am quite certain 
that to the mountaineer it is a satisfaction, when he reaches his 
mountain top, to be distracted by no doubts as to exactly where it 
is, and to have no break in his horizon. I know that the jagged 
cliffs make minute local knowledge almost necessary to climbing, 
and that the slopes of débris are a weariness and vexation of spirit, 
whether to ascent early in the morning or to come plunging down 
in the afternoon. But there the forms are, none the less wonder- 
ful, none the less unlike those of every other mountain district, and 
with sufficient savage grandeur to atone for the absence of other 
perfections. 

Colour, however, is an element in a picture scarcely less im- 
portant than form, and here, again, the Dolomites are utterly 
exceptional. The characteristic colour of a view in the High Alps 
is white,—the brilliant glittering white of the snow, the dingier 
white of the glaciers; but among the Dolomite Mountains there 
are but few and very small glaciers, and hardly any snow. 
Dolomite rock is itself white, in general, before it has been 
coloured by weather, quite white enough to make one’s eyes ache 
with walking over a long slope of débris; but it is a different 
white, more nearly approaching to pearl grey, and it never 
appears in masses on the mountain. The whitest things in a 


landscape are the heaps of rubbish at the base of the cliffs. Again, 
in the granite and limestone ranges the prevailing colour of the 
rocks, as seen from a distance, so as to contribute an element of 
colour to the picture, is blackish brown, varying more or less in 
shade, but hardly ever in hue. 


On the dolomite rocks this is 





almost the only colour absent, except blue. I do not feel suffi- 
cient confidence in my knowledge of the composition of colours 
to be quite certain; but the impression conveyed to me by the 
dolomite rocks is as if a painter had tried to distribute over them 
every colour which he could compound without the use of blue. 
Not only are there the simple colours of the spectrum, red, 
yellow, with every intermediate shade of orange, but also nearly 
every hue which results from combining neutral browns and greys 
with red and yellow. And the cliffs almost look as if they had 
been painted, so fantastic are the mixtures and juxtapositions of 
colours—as if no natural causes could have produced such strange 
results. Nor is such an hypothesis altogether wild; for in sober 
truth it is the weather which gives the dolomite its marvellous 
variety of colouring. ‘The rock itself is white, with sometimes a 
tinge of pale grey or faint pink, and how and why its exposed 
surfaces turn to all the colours of the rainbow isa problem I leave 
the mineralogists to solve if they can, contenting myself with the 
fact that there are the colours to be accounted for. And when 
to all this diversity of rock-colouring is added the rich green of 
the fertile and well-wooded valley, the number and variety of pic- 
tures presented to the eye may well be conceived to defy the 
power of the pen or of the pencil. before I came here, I imagined 
that the absence of snow would be a great defect, as depriving the 
landscape of the most brilliant of all of its hues, but nature is 
right. The snow does not harmonize with all this profusion of 
light colours, what little there is looks out of keeping with the 
rocks. ‘Thus the shape of the Dolomite Mountains in general, 
which forbids any great accumulation of snow, rather tends to 
heighten the effect of the rock-tints ; and form and colour com- 
bine to produce here what I have already called the most singular, 
perhaps also, on the whole, the most beautiful mountain scenery in 
Europe. 


Cortina, August 9. A Stray SHEEP. 





ENGLAND. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF 
— 
CXVI.—Tue Wetsu Marcu :—Cuesuine.—GreNnerat 
TORY SINCE THE SAXON CoNQugEst. 

HE Saxons, or rather the confederated Mercians, probably estab- 

lished themselves in Cheshire very gradually, and with frequent 
retrogressions. We can trace twenty-five names of marks or early 
settlements within the limits of the county. As we have seen, it 
followed the fortunes of the Mercian principalities, and after the 
first Northman flood had spent its force, and Alfred had expelled 
or subdued the invaders, and reduced their conquests in Mercia 
and elsewhere to a tributary position, Cheshire was included in 
the Mercian jurisdiction, and was thenceforward governed by the 
Mercian Ealdormen or ‘“ Duces,” in subordination to the West- 
Saxon monarchs. ‘The second great Northman and more strictly 
Danish invasions, under Sweyn and Canute, reduced the county 
once more under the Scandinavian yoke, and it fell within that 
portion of England allotted to the latter prince in his treaty of 
partition with Edmund Ironside. We have still traces of these 
Danish occupations in the names of such places as Kirkby. When 
the Danish rule was once more broken, and the Saxon line restored 
under Edward the Confessor, we find Cheshire under the govern- 
ment of the house of Earl Leofric. Ilenry of Huntingdon calls this 
celebrated Saxon noble (under the year 1018) ‘ Consul nobilissimus 
Cestriz ; but there is no proof in earlier authorities that either 
Leofric or his descendants, who in succession governed the terri- 
tories included within the old Mercian confederacy, ever bore this 
as a distinctive and separate title. 

After the Norman Conquest, and when the house of Leofric 
fell, King William first granted Cheshire to Gherbod, a Flemish 
nobleman of distinguished gallantry, who shortly afterwards 
departing into Flanders to look after lis possessions there, was 
made a prisoner by his enemies, and during his captivity the 
Conqueror bestowed his estates in England on others. In 1070, 
we learn from Ordericus Vitalis, the King gave to Hugh, surnamed 
Lupus, the whole county and earldom of Chester. According to 
the words of the grant, he was to hold this “ tam lihere ad gladium 
sicut ipse Rex tenebat Angliam ad Coronan.” Domesday Survey 
tells us, under the title of Cestre-scire, that “ the Bishop of 
Chester holds of the King the lands in Cheshire which belong to 
his bishopric ; all the rest of the lands of the county Earl Hugh 
held of the King cum suis hominibus.” The meaning of these 
expressions seems to be that the dignity conferred on Earl Hugh 
was one ‘‘ inherent in the sword, as purchased by it, and to be kept 
by it also; for, as in the Crown of England, there is an inherent 
right of regality annexed, so here is given an inherent right of 
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dignity in the sword. This is to hold as freely by the sword as 
the King holds by the Crown, only inferior to his King. 
Hence was it that whatsoever we say concerning the pleas of 
the Crown, or to be done against the King’s crown or dignity, the 
same is also said (but in a more limited sense) concerning the 
pleas of the sword of Chester, or to be done against the sword 
and dignity of the Earl of Chester, as is most evident out of the 
records and indictinents of those times.” ‘This dignity seems to have 
also conferred the honour of being Swordbearer of England at the 
coronation of the Kings. ‘Thus we read in Matthew Paris “ that 
when King Henry ILL. married Queen Eleanor, A.D. 1236, all the 
great men of the kingdom used those offices and places which had 
of ancient right belonged to their ancestors at the coronation of 
the Kings; and the Earl of Chester then carried the sword of St. 
Edward, which is called Curtein, before the King, in token that 
he was an Earl Palatine, and had power by right to restrain the 
King if he should do amiss, his Constable of Cheshire attending 
on him, and beating back the people with a rod or staff when they 
pressed disorderly upon him.” ‘The expression ‘ with his men” 
seems to mean that the Karl held of the King, besides the lands, 
“the tenure and services of all his tenants in Cheshire.” 

The Cheshire which was thus (with the exception of the Bishop's 
lands) given to Earl Hugh included, besides the modern county, 
“ the lands between the Ribble and the Mersey ;” for Lancashire does 
not appear as a territorial division in Domesday Book ; the northern 
part of the county, including Amounderness and the hundred of 
Lonsdale, north and south of the Sands, being comprehended in 
Yorkshire. ‘The under-tenants in this enlarged Cheshire at the 
time of the Surrey were 167 in number; the bordarii, 635; bovarii, 
172; radmans, 145; servi, 193; and villani, 797; out of a total 
enumerated population of 2,349. Earl Hugh held in demesne 
(wholly or partially) the following towns in Cheshire :—Weverham, 
Kennardsly, Doneham-on-the-Iill, Elton, ‘l'rafford, Manly, Helles- 
bye, Frodsham, Alreton, Alderly Inferior, Done, I*desberig-nigh- 
the-Chamber-in-tlie-Forest, Maton in Broxton hundred, Cotinton, 
Lay, Rushton, Upton-juxta-Rushton, Little Budworth, Olton, 
Over, Estham, ‘Trafford, Edlave, Macclesfield, Adlington, Gowes- 
worth, Merton, Chelford, Hungerweniton, Henbury, Capesthorne, 
Henshall, Tingtweezle, Hollinworth, Wernith, Ramiley, Laiton, 
Alsacher, Sanbach, Clive, Sutton-nigh-Middlewich, Wimboldesly, 
Weever, Veecherston, Upton-iu-Wirrall, Stanney, and Anterbus- 
in-Overwhitley—in all 48. 

Earl Hugh was otherwise called D’Avranches. Welshmen or 
Britons called him Hugh Vras, i.e., the at; Ordericus also in one 
place calls hiin Dirgare, which is said in Welsh to mean the Gross. 
He held lands in twenty counties of England, and notwithstand- 
ing his corpulence was one of the most active and skilful soldiers 
of the period. ‘The chroniclers tell us that, ‘‘ with Robert de 
Rothelent, and Robert de Malpas, and other cruel men of power, 
he spilt much of the Welshmen’s blood.” Of course, indeed, the 
great and independent jurisdiction given to him was held as a 
Lord Marcher against the unsubdued Britons, as well as a lord- 
ship over the conquered Saxons. Ordericus says of him,—‘‘ He 
was not liberal, but prodigal, and carried not so much a family as 
an army still along with him; he took no account either of his 
receipts or disbursements ; he daily wasted his estate, and delighted 
more in falconers and huntsmen than in the tillers of his soil, or 
in Ileaven’s orators, the ministers ; he was given much to his belly, 
whereby in time he grew so fat that he could scarce crawl; he had 
many bastard sons and bastard daughters, but they were almost all 
swept away by sundry misfortunes.” Ile was, although not fond, 
according to Ordericus, of the company of ecclesiastics, when ill, at 
least, a devout man after the fashion of theage. Under such cireum- 
stances, he founded the monastery of St. Werburge, in Chester, and 
he founded other religious houses, and left or gave rich benefactions 
to others. In 1098, along with Hugh de Montgomery, Karl of 
Shrewsbury, he conquered Anglesey, slaying many of the Welsh- 
men, and mutilating others in a horrible manner. Earl Hugh 
died July 27, 1101, after holding the earldom of Chester one-and- 
‘thirty years. Richard, his son and successor, was drowned with 
Prince William, in 1119, in returning from Normandy, leaving no 
children. ‘he earldom palatine then passed to Randle de Meschines, 
said to be the son of an aunt of Karl William. His son and 
successor, Randle, surnamed De Gernon, is said to have been 
poisoned by his wife and William Peverel in 1155. ‘This line of 
Earls became extinct in 1232, when John le Scot, Earl of 
Huntingdon, son of the sister of the last earl, obtained the 
earldom; but dying without children in 1237, Henry III. first 
annexed the earldom to his Crown “ for ever ;” but in 1253 con- 
ferred it on his younger son, Edmund Plantagenet, who surrendered 
to his elder brother Edward. Simon de Montfort extorted a grant 





of the earldom from the latter prince, after the battle of Lewes, in 
exchange for that of Leicester, with confirmations from King 
Henry ; but, of course, these were nullified by the result of the 
battle of Evesham. 

In 1301 Edward of Carnarvon, the heir to the Crown of England, 
had a grant from his father of the principality of Wales and 
county of Chester. ‘This prince, as Edward II., gave by two 
charters to his son Edward the counties of Chester and Flint, &c., 
to him and his heirs, Kings of England, and he was summoned to 
Parliament as Earl of Chester in 1320. //is son, the Black Prince, 
was created Earl of Chester, and by charter, in 1333, invested 
with the county of Chester and the castles of Chester, Rhyddlam, 
and Flint, with the same limitation. His son Richard was created 
Ear! of Chester in 1376 ; and by an Act in the twenty-first year of 
his reign, as Richard II., the earldom of Chester was erected into 
a Principality, and it was limited strictly for the future to the 
eldest son of the reigning king ; and though the Act was annulled 
by one of the first year of Henry IV., the Earldom of Chester has 
ever since been granted in conjunction with the Principality of 
Wales. ‘The county continued to be governed by its Earls as fully 
and independently as it had been under the Norman Earls, till 
Henry VIIL., by Act of Parliament, made it subordinate to the 
Crown of England. Yet, “ notwithstanding this restraint, all 
pleas of lands and tenements and all contracts within the county are 
to be heard and determined within it, and all determinations out 
of it are deemed void et coram non judice, except in cases of error, 
foreign plea, and foreign voucher ; and for no crime but treason 
could an inhabitant of this county be tried out of it.” Being an 
independent principality, Cheshire never sent representatives to 
the National Parliament till the year 1549, when, on the petition 
of the inhabitants, two representatives were allotted to the shire 
and two to the city of Chester. ‘lhe Grosvenor family, Marquises 
of Westminster, now represent, to a certain extent, in position, if 
not in descent, the old Earls of Chester. 

The inhabitants of Cheshire took a part in the rebellion of the 
Percies, and the greater part of its knights and esquires, to the 
number of 200, with many of their retainers, fell in the battle of 
Shrewsbury, July 22, 1403. 

During the Civil Wars of the reign of Charles I., Sir William 
Brereton took possession of and fortified Nantwich for the Parlia- 
ment, making it their head-quarters in the county; while Sir 
Nicholas Byron as commander for the King in Shropshire and 
Cheshire made Chester (of which he was the governor) the head- 
quarters of that party. ‘The nephew of the latter, Lord Byron, 
defeated the Parliamentary forces under Sir William Brereton at 
Middlewich in December, 1643, and Nantwich was besieged by 
the Cavaliers in January, 1644. It was relieved, however, by the 
Parliamentary forces under Sir ‘Thomas Fairfax and Sir William 
Brereton, who defeated Lord Byron and shut him up in Chester. 
Prince Rupert, in his march towards York, took Stockport without 
resistance on the 25th of May in the same year, but the Cavaliers were 
defeated after a severe fight at Castle Heath near Malpas on the 25th 
of August. Next year, on the advance of King Charles to Chester, 
with a considerable army, the Varliamentarians concentrated 
their forces, abandoning all their garrisons in the county except 
those in Nantwich and Tarvin, and on September 27th the battle 
of Rowton and Hooleheath, near Chester, was fought, in which 
the Royalists were thoroughly defeated. ‘This led to the sur- 
render of the garrison in Chester in February, 1646, and the sub- 
mission of the whole county to the Parliament. In the period 
between the death of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and the 
Restoration, in August, 1659, Sir George Booth raised the standard 
of the Presbyterian-Royalists in Cheshire, with a force of 3,000 
men. Ile was encountered, however, by the Commonwealth 
soldiers under Lambert, at Winnington Bridge, near Northwich, 
on the 16th of August, and completely defeated, and Chester, 
which had been occupied for the King of Scots by Colonel 
Croxton, surrendered immediately on the approach of the vic- 
torious army. At the Revolution, Henry Booth, Lord Delamere, 
rose in arms for William of Orange, and in 1690 was rewarded 
with the title of Earl of Warrington. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
one 
THE IRISH CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 
[To THE EviTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Murphy writes to you that it may be difficult for Eng- 
lishmen to understand a state of things in which (he says) the vast 
majority of the Roman Catholic laity are too ignorant, and the 
small enlightened minority too utterly cowed, to supply Parlia- 
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ment with any expression of opinion by which it might be guided | number may everywhere be represented by the candidate of their 
on the question of mixed or denominational education. Will you | choice, and no vote will in any one place have more pecuniary value 
allow me to reply that Englishmen have no difficulty in under- | than in another. ‘The bribed voter will then no longer be able to 
standing the frame of mind which can lead “an Irish Protestant | obtain not only the price of his own vote, but the weight of that of 
Liberal” to draw such an indictment against a nation, no difficulty | the honest,—selling, in fact, not only himself, but his borough. | 


in seeing that it is an indictment as unsupported by facts as by 
probability. ‘There is a better reason for the silence of the Irish 
Roman Catholic laity ; and it is this: —The Roman Catholic laity 
are as able and as ready to maintain their rights against the priests 
in Ireland as they are in other Roman Catholic countries; but they 
must be let alone by us, or they cannot do this. ‘They cannot accept 
the aid of what is, and must be, a Protestant State and Parliament. 
The State, being Protestant, may intervene to protect us Protestant 
laymen against our priests, and the French or Italian State may 
do the like for French or Italian laymen ; but the Irish Roman 
Catholic layman feels and knows that the State—the Protestant 
British State—cannot give him this support against his priests, but 
will, if it attempt to do so, in fact only support the old Protestant 
ascendancy against his whole Church body, lay and clerical, and 
their common faith. The priests had it all their own way in Bel- 
gium, while the Belgian laity were thus protected by Protestant 
Holland ; but no sooner was this supposed protection of lay rights 
removed, than the Belgian priesthood found that they had to deal 
with and to respect a spirit of independence in their laity which 
had never shown itself before. And so it will be in Ireland, if we 
do not unhappily prevent it by our interference. 

Turning to your own article on the main question, in which you 
have so clearly laid down the true principles on which our states- 
men should act in the matter, and for which the lovers of justice 
to Ireland cannot too heartily thank you, will you permit me to 
point out that the English conscience-clause does not require our 
English clergy to omit all theology from their teaching, or to strip 
their schoolrooms of all expressive religious symbols ; it only insists, 
for any school to which it refers, ‘‘ That the Bible be daily read 
therein, and that no child shall be required to learn any catechism 
or other religious formulary, or to attend any Sunday-school 
or place of worship to which respectively his or her parent or other 
person having the custody of such child shall on religious grounds 
object; but the selection of such Sunday-school or place of wor- 
ship shall in all cases be left to the free choice of such parent or 
person, without the child’s thereby incurring any loss of the 
benefits and privileges of the school the trusts whereof are hereby 
declared.” ‘This is the whole clause: I am assured, on the best 
authority, that the Roman Catholic clergy are quite willing to 
accept it for their schools; and why should there be one law for 
England, and another for Ireland in this matter ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. S$. 


LORD TOBART ON ELECTORAL PURITY. 
(To Tus EDITOR OF THR “ SPSCTATOR.”) 


S1r,—No one can more heartily concur than I do in the conculsion 
expressed in your article of last week, that the remedy for corrup- 
tion in the constituencies is the extension of political knowledge 
and morality, and the breaking of old and venal traditions ; but I 
would venture to suggest the question whether it is not towards 
these very objects that Lord Hobart's proposal is directed, and 
whether it is not inaccurate to describe it as a mere specific? As 
I understood Lord Hobart’s very able letter to the Zimes, it was 
especially against a reliance upon specifics that he addressed him- 
sclf. Adopting the analogy which your description implies between 
the body politic and the natural body, I should interpret his letter 
as referring the disease of indifference to the public welfare, and 
venality to the morbid structure, of the representative element 
in the State. You say justly, do not trust to specifics like the 
ballot. Lord Hobart says, do not trust to specifics such as penal- 
ties on offenders ; in doing so, you deal with the symptom, with- 
out going to the root of the disease. Instead of trying by artificial 
efforts to awaken a lethargic constituency to a spasmodic enthusiasm 
in favour of one or other of two candidates, who may be respect- 
able men in their way, but for whom, except for the competition 
—as ina boat or a horse-race—not a dozen persons would care 
anything, open to every voter who can think, a choice of the ablest 
or most distinguished men of his age ; then encourage to its utmost 
political thought, in affording it a worthy object and purpose, aud 
gradually diminish the domain of indifference by invoking intellect 
and public spirit. Instead of enormously aggravating the tempta- 
tion to give and accept bribes, by making your elections the result 
of a balance of two parties, and thus giving an inordinate value to 
the corrupt voters who can turn the scale, let your representation 
be the result of voluntary association of voters, in which an equal 








fear education and public feeling must make more progress before 
even in this way we should wholly extinguish bribery; but we 
should thus isolate it, as the physician does contagious maladies: 


‘and then, having changed the system and tone, introduced new 


intellectual and moval life, given every unbribed man his certain 
and clear political weight and position, free from the morbid influ- 
ence and contact of his now corrupt associate on the one hand, and 
placed the bribed voters on the other side to act by themselves, we 
should be in a position to apply the specific of penalties, such ag 
exclusion from Parliament and disfranchisement, with a tenfold 
effect, against them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Goshury Hill, September 12. Tuomas Hane. 





“ONLY AN EARL.” 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As, however merited may be the severity of your notice of 
my poor novel Only an Earl in general, there is one point on which 
it seems to me calculated to mislead the public, I feel not the 
least doubt that you will do me the justice and favour to give these 
few lines a place in your journal. 

So far was I from improvizing an earthquake to serve the purpose 
of my story, that, contrary to the custom in works of fiction, I 
gave historical authority not alone for the time and place, but even 
for the incidents of the celebrated earthquake, of which I availed 
myself; and I must confess that when writers, whose names I am 
not worthy to specify in such a matter, avail themselves of 
rebellions, plagues, volcanic eruptions, &c., for their stories, I 
cannot see why the incidents of a well and generally known earth- 
quake are, in themselves, more ridiculous as materials for a similar 
purpose, however differently handled. I admit, indeed, that it 
might have been better to have called my novel ‘The Last Days 
of Oppido,” or some such name. As for the excuse of my living 
out of England, which you kindly offer for the typical error of 
maternal having been printed instead of paternal, I fear it will 
scarcely be accepted by an enlightened public, well aware that 
these two letters effect the same distinction in most of the living 
popularly cultivated European languages, that they do in English. 
Grateful for such corrections as I may hope to profit by, I am, 
Sir, &c., Tue AvuTuor. 

THE ALBERT OFFICE. 
(To THE EpiITorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—My attention having been recently directed to the following 
statement in your number of the 4th inst., ‘“* What is a policy- 
holder for except to pay? ‘He ig not entitled,’ said one of the 
directors (Mr. Vansittart Neale) to policyholders in the Medical 
Invalid, ‘ever to ask a question about his office’s security,’ ” I beg 
to say that, so far as I am concerned, the statement is completely 
mistaken. I was never present at any meeting of Medical and 
Invalid policyholders, having never been in any way connected 
with them, except as a director of the Albert, which I did not 
become until several years after it had acquired the Medical and 
Invalid business. Nor did I ever make any such declaration. 
The story has probably arisen out of the misapprehension of an 
answer made by me at a meeting of the Albert policyholders held 
at Calcutta in May last, to a question as to the /egal rights of 
policyholders under the deed of settlement of the Albert Company, 
which I stated did not give to them any right to question the 
directors ; this right being, by the deed, given exclusively to the 
shareholders. ‘There was no question as to their moral right to ask 
any questions they might think fit, it was. question simply of legal 
rights conferred by a particular instrument, and to that point only 
by answer applied.—I am, Sir, &e., [E. Vansrrrarr NEALE. 

2 Ellon Road, Hampstead, Septemln r 16, 1869, 


REHEARSAL OF THE “ RHEINGOLD.” 


Tue light of the chandelier far over our heads falls dimly on the 
full parterre and on the long circles of empty seats above, in the 
midst of which the three royal boxes are conspicuous. ‘They too 
are empty, and though the hour fixed for the ‘* Haupt-probe” 
is already past, we have nothing to look at but Guido’s Aurora 
on the curtain ; nothing to hear but stray rounds of violins, now 
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poe 
and again breaking the silence of the orchestra, like the neighing 
of impatient steeds too long held back from the race. 

Scene 1.—Every one turns round, so do I. In the large centre 
box, a slight, tall figure, full of buoyant, youthful grace, is bowing 
to the crowd below. In the box on the right we recognize a 
pale, earnest face. Subdued, admiring murmurs welcome the two 
royalties ‘Der Konig!” “Liszt!” But the ambassadors of a third 
majesty, with Herr Richter for plenipotentiary, have already 
begun to give us a message from Richard Wagner. 

It told us that an opera without fiorituri, without chorus, almost 
without morceaus d’ensemble, with only three solos scant of claim 
to be so called, would yet hold us, from the first note to the last, 


in rapt attention, througa the marvellous intelligence which has | 


so adapted each change of tone or rhythm to the sense of the poem 
declaimed. 

I leave to more scientific pens the task of analyzing the subtle 
assimilations which have produced this wonderful tone-flower. I 
will only try to give you some faint idea of its colour and form. 
The softest chords, the most flowing arpeggios, prepare the 
mind for exquisite scenic illusions. ‘The first scene is ‘‘in the 
depths of the Rhine.” Through the pale-green water-veil, here and 
there shimmered with silver light, we discover a mass of rock, on 
the tip of which the magic Rheingold shines like an eye of fire. 
Its three beautiful guardians, Woglinde, Wellgunde, Flosshilda, 
the daughters of the Rhine, are gracefully gliding or darting like 
‘‘silver-finned fishes” through the yielding element that seems 
their only support. ‘They sing a delicious trio, here and there 
contrasted with the rough tones of Alberich, the amorous Nibelung, 
who has found his way to them from the depths of Nibelheim. 
Woglinde and Wellgunde tease and tantalize the poor wretch, 
who in dudgeon tells them to ‘ go, mate with eels,” if he is not 
sleek enough for them. A return to the first soft caressing key is 
followed by the sweet voice of Flosshilda, who seems to console 
him gently, yet at last joins in the mocking laugh of her sisters. 
* Alas! alas!” croaks the disappointed, ‘the third, the fond one, 
betrays me also.” ‘Che Rheingold shines out with a brighter lustre, 
and the three fair guardians join in a pwan of exultation and 
praise of its light. ‘ ‘Tell me, ye smooth ones, what glistens up 
there? Ah! only gold. I care not for it.”—* If you knew its 
worth, you would not despise such gold; the world is his who 
could make a ring therefrom, but he must be one over whom 
Love has no power.” ‘Lhe sisters deem their treasure well secure 
from the amorous lover; but rage and desire of power have 
quenched all else in his soul. With the strength of madness he 
clutches the rock, scatters the frightened sisters (who think he is 
in chase of them alone), and cursing and denying the empire of 
Love, tears the Rheingold from its nest, and disappears in the 
earth below! While the cries of the bereaved ones mingle with 
the sinister laughter of the Nibelung, thick darkness obscures the 
rock, real clouds cover the stage ; as they grow clearer and lighter 
the music melts from the wail of horror and despair to mild and 
tranquil modulations, passionless and cold as the first grey of 
early morning. 

Scene 2,.—A mountain height by the Rhine is now before 
us, in beauty which increases as the first rays of the sun touch the 
tips of the mountain, and at last bathe them in golden light. An 
immense architectural mass is seen in the distance, Fricka, the 
angry but loving goddess, the wife of Wotan, wakes him from 
ambitious dreams to a dialogue, in which we learn that the dis- 
tant castle is the work of the giants Fasolt and Fafner, to whom 
Wotan has promised her sister Freia as a reward ; but he trusts to find 
some way out of his promise, and awaits the counsels of the crafty 
Loge. Freia now appears in desolation at her impending fate ; and 
soon after Fasolt and Fafner,—(the one in honest delight that the 
smile of woman should light up his poor home, the other in evil 
glee that the golden apples which give eternal youth to the gods 
should perish without the care of Freia, the goddess of beauty). 
Donnes and Froh now join Wotan in refusing to keep his word, 
but all await the wisdom of Loge. He at last arrives, and seems 
to side with the giants, while in a graceful solo he tells us that he 
has in vain sought a fit ransom for Freia,—‘‘in the whole wide 
world there is nothing to replace the charm and worth of woman.” 
One man alone has he found who renounced love for gold. ‘Telling 
the story of Alberich, he excites in Wotan a violent desire to 
possess the Rheingold ring. All the gods urge him te attempt its 
conquest, and the giants, consenting to accept the treasure as 
Freia’s ransom, take her away as hostage while Wotan disappears 
after Loge underground. Clouds first, then rocks cover the stage ; 
28 they are drawn upwards we seem to sink deep down into the 





earth. A musical din of hammers and anvils is heard, while red 
firelight breaks through on every side. 


Scene 3.—Here in Nibelheim the poor brothers of Alberich, 
oppressed by him through the power of the ring, are forced to dig 
up the gold and silver discovered by its magic, and to make them 
into rich ornaments for the greedy Alberich. He beats Mime for 
trying to retain a helmet of flexible bronze which, unknown to the 
poor slave, possesses the quality of changing the shape of the 
wearer at will, or making him totally invisible. ‘The first use 
Alberich makes of this helmet is to belabour poor Mime, himself 
unseen the while. Wotan and Loge appear, and Mime, yet giving 
way to plaintive au, au’s, tells them the story of the magic 
helmet. When Alberich returns, Loge seems to doubt his power, 
and the Nibelung, to prove it, changes himself into a frightful 
serpent. Loge insinuates that it would be more difficult to take a 
more diminutive shape. ‘‘ Nothing is easier,” says Alberich. 
‘“* Crooked and grey, crawl, O toad!” But Wotan sets his foot on 
the toad, while Loge secures the helm, and binding the Nibelung 
fast, they disappear with him through therock. ‘The scene changes, 
while the smithwork is heard ever fainter and fainter. We are 
once more on the mountain heights. 


Scene 4.—Alberich is dragged in by Wotan and Loge, and 
bitterly reviles them, threatening revenge. ‘Think first on thy 
ransom,” says Loge, “thy treasures.” ‘ Unbind my hand,” 
growls the prisoner, then presses the ring to his lips, and mutters 
a command ; the Nibelungen appear bending under the precious 
weight. Alberich, full of rage and shame, yet hopes to win back 
all through the ring ; but Wotan snatches it from him. As they 
loose him at last, he cries, ‘* Am I indeed free? ‘Then take the first 
greeting of my freedom. Let the ring won by my curse be 
accursed. May he who possesses it be consumed by care, and he 
who has it not be gnawed by envy. Let its master never thrive. 
Let it be a charm to draw the murderer to his throat, and so 
long as he lives let him languish in fear, and the ring’s master be 
the slave of the ring, till I, Alberich, hold it again in my hand.” 
(Thus the Nibelung curses the power he has misused aud lost, as 
he before cursed the love that he had sought for mere pleasure of 
the senses.) ‘The malediction bears quick fruit. The giants 
return with Freia; to ransom her, Fasolt bids the gods heap the 
treasure before her till she disappear from his sight. When the 
costly wall is built Fafner desires them to add the magic helm, to 
hide the golden shine of Freia’s hair; then Fasolt (who loves the 
goddess) still sees her bright glance through a cleft in the heap. 
Only after long delay, and the warning apparition of Erda, Wotan 
consents to fill up the vacant space with the magic ring. Fasolt, 
who had already seized on the fair Freia, now reluctantly releases 
her, but remains lost in regret, while Fafner busies himself filling 
an enormous sack with a lion’s share of the ransom. ‘The giants 
quarrel about this; but when Fasolt declares that he will keep the 
ring, Fafner strikes him dead with his mighty club. The gods, 
awestruck at this terrible scene, rejoice to have escaped the 
curse of the ring, and Donnes, calling the clouds together, 
creates a rainbow bridge, over which the gods can pass to the 
Walhalla. 

The orchestra is sunk unusually lower than the stage. The 
instrumentation, without entr’acte, is of itself a most important 
work ; yet while sustaining, enriching, and completing the expres- 
sive voice music, it never oppresses its melodious help-meet. The 
singers deserve praise for clear, intelligent pronunciation of 
Wagner's fantastic, picturesque poetry. Listen to Alberich, 
struggling to climb the slippery rock :— 


“ Garstig glatter glitsch 'riger glimmer, wie gleit ich aus !” 


Fricka, of the sweet voice, should possess more of Cleopatra's 
‘* infinite variety ” to escape being tiresome in the pendulum-like 
alternations of pecking and cooing of which the one-eyed Wotan 
is the victim. Freia has only to cry for help and look beautiful, 
and she does both conscientiously. Erda is impressive in her 
solemn solo; Donnes does not matter much; and Froh sometimes 
sings false. ‘The daughters of the Rhine, the poor giant Fasolt, 
and the wise but mischievous fire-god, the laughing fawn-like 
Loge, were perfectly impersonated. 

The execution of the ‘‘ Rheingold,” announced for the 29th, has 
been put off by royal command. ‘The orchestra and singers were 
surely not to blame. Herr Richter is reported to have been dis- 
contented with the working of the complicated stage business,. 
but I hear the worst of all was that the gods refused to walk over 
the rainbow. 


Munich, August 27. MALPAs. 
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SIR THOMAS BRANSTON.* 
‘Tnts is as powerful as any of Mr. Gilbert’s characteristic tales, 
indeed, we doubt whether he has ever before written a story of so 
continuous and intense an interest. At the same time, as a work 
of art, it seems to us deficient in one capital point,—a point 
so capital as to mar the effect and unity of the tale, and need- 
lessly to enhance its dreariness of impression. Mr. Gilbert has 
made his tale turn on an iacident suggested by some curious 
evidence he has obtained as to the occasional effect of a deadly 
attack of typhus in utterly transforming the character of the 
patient, changing it, in fact, from the finest and purest to the 
most deadly and malignant type. ‘The village doctor of the tale, 
a man represented as of great shrewdness and wide experience, is 
made to give it as his opinion that the change produced by the 
fever in the heroine of the story was ‘ brought about by some 
obscure influence for which at present neither science, law, nor 
divinity has a name”; and the illustration more than once sug- 
gested,—though to this of course the medical practitioner does 
not commit himself,—is more that of demoniacal possession, the 
release of the good spirit from the body and its repossession be- 
fore the bodily organization had been dissolved by an evil one, 
than any other conceivable transformation for which we have a 
name. Mr. Gilbert takes some pains, however, to hint at 
more shadowy explanations of the change. ‘The orphan whose 
character is so finely drawn in the first volume, is a poor girl who 
had lost both father and mother, and who had been charitably 
fed and sheltered by a woman of very low character, living in 
one of the worst courts in London. ‘I’here the child had found 
very bad companions, and had contracted some of their bad 
language and low habits of living. The woman who had sheltered 
her dies; the husband turns the child out, as not being his own ; 
and she is saved from starvation and degradation by a charitable 
country schoolmistress, who on a visit to London finds her all but 
swooning on the pavement of a London alley. From that time 
to the attack of typhus in her nineteenth year, the girl’s character 
is represented as marvellously gentle and loving and grateful. 
When the typhus begins to rage in the village, she is one of the 
boldest and the most self-forgetful in helping the sufferers. And 
during all the first part of her own illness, till the moment when 
her death was expected, her character is the same as ever; but on 
the night of the final crisis, the strength of her kind friend and 
mistress who is nursing her, gives way, and the doctor is obliged 
to find a nurse in the workhouse infirmary to take her place. 
There the only hand that can be spared is that of a casual inmate 


who professes herself used to nursing, but who happens to be one | 


of the worst and most drunken of the old associates of the girl's 


infancy, whom the chances of a tramp’s life have brought in this | 


direction. ‘This woman,—her patient being all the while perfectly 
insensible and unconscious of anything around her,—recognizes 
the girl by certain old scars upon her, and gives her more thau the 
quantity of brandy ordered by the village doctor, while drinking 
herself dead drunk on the remainder. In the middle of the night, 
when the doctor returns, the nurse is found in a state of drunken 
stupefaction on the floor, whilst the patient’s pulse is recovering, 
and from that time her bodily convalescence is steady; but 
whether it be the overdose of stimulant in the weak condition of 
the nervous system, or whether it be a sort of mesmeric influence 
transmitted from the drunken associate of her infancy who 
happens to be present at the crisis, or whether it be the mere 
effect of the fever, the girl, when she recovers, has exchanged her 
good nature for one absolutely evil and especially marked by a 
craving for physical stimulants,—though the evil spirit is masked, | 
as it were, in a body trained by the girl’s previous life for the last | 
five or six years to express only pure feelings, a placid temper, and 
. confiding, grateful disposition. 

We will make no objection, as we might perhaps fairly do, to this 
very curious and original turning-point of Mr. Gilbert’s tale, though 
it hinges on a mystery so exceptional as well as painful that, even 
if the medical facts referred to really justify it, it seems hardly a 
subject for a work of art, unless some sort of glimmer of light 
could be thrown across the gloom. To have a girl remarkable for 
her self-forgetfulness and self-devotion, who had indeed caught 
the typhus infection in the earnestness of her sympathy with others, 
struck down, by no agency of her own, nor by insanity in any 
sense in which we use the word, (for her intelligence and memory 
appear to be as clear and powerful as ever, while all her affections 








* Sir Thomas Branston. By William Gilbert, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.” 
<c. vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 
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| are clean gone, as much as if she never had had any, and all her 
love of good turned to love of evil), would be, if it ever really 
happened, a mystery profound enough and terrible enough to 
make even so violent an hypothesis as a metempsychosis, an 
exchange between the previous spiritual tenant of the body in 
question and some evil being hovering near at the moment of the 
fever’s crisis, a relief to the imagination. But admitting Mr. 
Gilbert’s right to make his tale turn on any actual psychological 
phenomenon of the kind, however strange, we cannot admit that he 
has treated it as so considerable an artist ought to have done. He 
has not, we will not say explained, the moral transformation in his 
heroine,—¢hat, of course, he was not bound to do, and art would, 
indeed, be starved if it might not use profusely moral and mental 
phenomena which it cannot explain,—but he has not even made a 
psychological study at all of that transformation, he has not con- 
nected the two states of his heroine’s character by any iuward 
thread ;—and this we think that, as an artist, he was bound to do, 
if he ventured to take up the subject at all. Admit the change to be 
what Mr. Gilbert suggests, a sort of moral insanity seizing on the 
patient,—still he was bound to give us his conception of that moral 
insanity so far as to show us how the girl herself regarded the 
early and virtuous period of her life,—how far she thought of her 
old self with any sense of personal identity, how she regarded her 
old dispositions in relation to her new ones, whether she was pos- 
sessed with any sort of delusion in regard to her old life, or, realizing 
it clearly, was simply filled with wonder and disgust at its tame- 
ness and insipidity,—in a word, he was bound to show us how 
the old and new thread were united in her own mind. Of this 
Mr. Gilbert does not even give us a hint, and consequently the 
most striking conception of the story seems to us quite inartisti- 
cally worked out. No one has made a more successful study of the 
freaks of insanity than Mr. Gilbert ; and however he conceives the 
subject of this tale, whether as purely moral, or both moral and 
mental insanity, he was clearly bound as an artist, having chosen 
the subject, to give his readers some picture of the moral transition 
from the inside. He should have given us something of the workings 
of Minnie’s mind on her recovery from the fever, —some conception 
of the kind of disgust towards her old mistress and friend which 
took possession of her and induced her to threaten her life,—of the 
nature of the longing which carried her away to her old dis- 
solute companions,—of the sort of memory with which under 
privation and want she looked back at the quiet of her youth, 
of the scheming impulses in her head which led her into new 
wickedness, and of the special motives (of which he does not 
even give us a hint), whether merely insane malignity, or 
jany other, which led her to attempt the murder of her 
| children. It seems to us clear that Mr. Gilbert, if undertaking 
| so strange a subject as his figure of Minnie at all, should not 





| have made ber a mere riddle. In her later days of degradation 
| he shows clearly enough the selfish motives, the uncontrollable 
| thirst for stimulants, and the insatiable love of ease which actuate 
| her; but he slurs over the picture of the transition stage in 
her character with a mere narrative of outward circumstances, 
so that the reader has not even a glance or hint at the interior of 
this strange transformation scene. We must maintain that 
though Mr. Gilbert is fairly entitled as an artist to paint any well- 
ascertained phase of human nature without exp/aining its mysteries, 
he is not entitled to leave the very links on which the coherence 
and power of his picture depend absolutely in the dark, for 
every one to fill up after his own fancy. 

This is the great central blot on a story which no one can deny 
| to be very painful and very powerful after Mr. Gilbert’s own 
peculiar fashion. If the central character were but presented in 
the only light in which it could have any sort of unity, /.e., from 
the inside, we should have no right to object to the external draw- 
ing, which is forcible enough. Nothing can be more striking than 
the picture of Minnie’s artfully concealed maliguity of vindictive- 
ness just before her marriage with the baronet. ‘he incident of 
her resentment with the maid who discovered that she had been a 
sewing woman by the pricks on her needle-finger, and of the savage 


| revenge taken by her, is in Mr. Gilbert’s best style ; and so, too, is 


the picture of the arts by which she inveigled Sir Thomas Branston 
to marry her. But the crimes of which she was guilty towards her 


‘children are entirely unaccounted for, unless they be attributable 


to mere insane impulse, of which there is no hint. ‘The last 
scene of her life, too, is told with marvellous power; but we lay 
down the story with a thoroughly dissatisfied feeling, apart quite 
from its extreme dreariness,—a feeling that a mere riddle has 
been set us, instead of a coherent picture, however full of implicit 
riddles, as almost all true pictures are, presented. 

There is no fault of the same kind to find with the other 
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characters in the book; but, after the first volume, which contains 
one very beautiful sketch besides that of Minnie’s innocent youth, 
the picture of the good schoolmistress who saved and provided for 
her, there is far too little relief for the evil characters portrayed. 
Sir Thomas Branston himself is indeed made to change for the 
better, and some scenes in his life are powerfully executed. But 
there is absolutely no artistic justification for the hypocrisy of 
which Sir Thomas is guilty after the death of his first wife; his is 
described as a character far too positive, dictatorial, and careless of 
the world, to assume grief without an adequate motive, and no such 
motive is given, except a conventional deference to what the world 
would expect, which is quite alien to the nature attributed to him. 
Mr. Gilbert’s picture of his demeanour seems at first intended 
to describe a villain who had killed his first wife and wished to 
disguise it, but we soon learn that for this there is no case at all ; 
and the arrogance and self-will of the man are entirely inconsistent 
with any mere affectation to feel what the world might expect 
him to feel. Mr. Gilbert seems to us to have wavered very con- 
siderably in different parts of his tale in his picture of Sir Thomas 
Branston. Captain Branston of the Indiaman, or Sir Thomas 
Branston in his dissolute and almost brutal life at Paris during his 
first wife’s life, is a very different man from the hypocritical 
mourner of his widowhood, if not from the infatuated husband of 
Minnie. Taken as a whole, we cannot for a moment deny the 
singular power and fascination of the story—which exceeds in 
sheer interest any one of Mr. Gilbert's previous tales—but as a 
work of art it seems to us unquestionable that it is a failure,—that 
the very striking and original conception on which the whole turns 
has not been vindicated as a subject for art at all. 





SIR JONAIT BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS.* 
Tuts will prove virtually a new book to the present generation 
of readers, though it is old enough, and many of the stories told 
in it have become classical. It was first published in 1827, and a 
second edition appeared ia 1830. Running through its pages, we 
recognize some of our most valued favourites, which have gone 
the round of books and dinner-tables innumerable, and which can 
hardly be employed any longer in society without a kind of 
apology. Here is Sir Boyle Roche on posterity having done 
nothing for us, and on sacrificing the whole of the Constitution to 
preserve the remainder. Tere is Sir Hercules Langrishe drinking 


three bottles of claret by himself, and being asked if he had done | 


so without assistance, replying that he had had the assistance of a 
bottle of port. These, and such as these, look out upon us with 
a friendly air, as much as to say, ‘* We have met very often 
abroad, but this is our home.” So, too, the illustrations of Irish 
life and manners, of the state of politics which preceded the 
Union, of the relations of landlord and tenant, of client and 
attorney, of barrister and judge, have been used by a great many 
subsequent writers. Mr. Phillips’s book on Curran and His Con- 
temporarics, Mr, Fitzgerald’s more recent works on the Sham 
Squire and Ireland before the Union owe many of their touches, or 
at least many suggestions for them, to Sir Jonah Barrington. We 
may almost say that the happiest passages of Mr. Lever'’s early 
Irish novels are variations upon themes supplied by these volumes. 
The rich prodigality of duels for all causes and between all per- 
sons, the untiring hostility towards process-servers, the humour of 
the peasantry, the abundant flow of whiskey, the recklessness of 
Donnybrook Fair, are given us here at first-hand, instead of being 
either artistically wrought up or embellished by frequent repeti- 
tion. It is not our object, however, to enter into a philosophical 
analysis of the characteristics of Sir Jonah’s Personal Sketches. 
The only way in which such a work can be fitly reviewed after 
this lapse of time is by a process of picking out the plums, that 
ought to be far easier and more attractive than any formal criti- 
cism. The chief difficulty is to know how to begin ; there is also 
some perplexity as to the management of the transitions, and it 
requires great fortitude and self-denial to come to anend. Butas 
with the book, so with the review, the reader can break off when- 
ever he feels inclined, and we shall not be more disposed than Sir 


Jonah himself would have been to set up any claim on the score | 


of artistic completeness. 
As Sir Jonah was a lawyer by profession, attaining the dignity 
of Judge of the Irish Admiralty Court, and being deprived of that 


post in 1830 by an address of both Houses, we may as well start | 


with some of his legal experiences. ‘The history of his professional 
rise is curious in itself, but is not very significant either of the 
author or his subject. Barrington of course was brought in con- 
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| tact with the great names of the Irish Bar, and with the Judges, 
| some of whom have become as notorious in their way as Scroggs 
and Jefferies. One of these judges before being raised to the 
Bench was known by the nickname of Counsellor Necessity, in 
| allusion to the maxim ‘“ Necessitas non /egem habet.” It was said 
| of another, who was given to drink, that he was so tender-hearted 
| as never to sentence a culprit to death without having ‘‘a drop in 
| his eye.” ‘The barbarous sentence prescribed for high treason, 
which included disembowelling, was once pronounced on a school- 
master, who received it with gratitude. He blessed the judge for 
his impartiality, and then turning round said, ‘‘ God's will be 
done ! ’Tis well it’s no worse!” Barrington asked the man what he 
meant, and he replied, “* Why, Counsellor, I was afraid his lord- 
ship would order me to be flogged.” Both flogging and hanging 
were carried on so lavishly with and without judicial sanction that 
this fear was well founded. We may make a slight digression 
from judgment to execution before descending from the Bench to 
the Bar. Sir Jonah’s sketch of Heppenstall, the walking gallows, 
has been worked out more fully since, but is worth quoting :—‘* He 
was a man six feet two inches in height, strong aud broad in pro- 
portion. When he met anyone he suspected of being a rebel, he 
would knock him down, pinion him with his garters, and while 
twisting his long cravat into a rope would considerately exhort his 
| victim to pray for King George, ‘‘ observing that any prayers for 
his own d—d Popish soul would be only time lost, as his fate in 
every world (should there be a thousand) was decided to all 
eternity for having imagined the death of so good a monarch.” 
After this address, the walking gallows would hoist up the rebel 
on his shoulders with a powerful chuck, and then trot up and down 
like a jolting carthorse till the work was completed. As for flog- 
ing, we hear of two wine-coopers who, while on their way home 
to dinner, were taken into the barracks and given fifty lashes each, 
with the promise of fifty more if they did not give information 
about the hiding of pikes in some of the Dublin vaults and cellars. 
Sir Judkin Fitzgerald was boasting of his achievements in Tip- 
perary, where he soaked his cat-o’-nine-tails in brine, and by this 
he said he preserved the county. ‘ Pickled it, you mean,” was 
the reply. ‘The Government showed that it appreciated Sir 
Judkin’s services, but it had the bad taste and inconsistency to 
disapprove of Heppenstall. After all, as Lord Chancellor Clare 
said when a man was sentenced to death for a crime of which he 
was innocent, ‘If he does not deserve to be hanged for this, he 
does for a former affair.” Barrington was counsel for the prose- 
cution in that case, and was recommending that the sentence 
should be commuted, on the ground that the chief witness had 
committed perjury. 

There could not fail to be dissensions between judges and 
barristers when such principles as these were followed. Many 
skirmishes between Bench and Bar are recorded, and though they 
were often good-humoured enough, they nourished bitter feelings. 
It is not often that antagonism was carried to such a pitch as 
between the Bar in general and Lord Chancellor Clare. But the 
feeling against him was so strong, that on his death it was thought 
necessary to “‘sound” the profession about attending his funeral. 
One of his chief opponents was asked if he objected to join the 
procession. ‘Not at all,” he replied, ‘I shall certainly attend 
his funeral with the greatest pleasure imaginable.” Some of Cur- 
ran’s remarks to the judges, only a few of which are given us here, 
show that there was not much respect felt for the judicial dignity 
where it was unaccompanied by suitable abilities. In a will case, 
a judge remarked that it seemed to him very clear the testator 
intended to keep a life-interest in the estate to himself. ‘“ Very 
true, iy lord,” observed Curran at once, “ testators generally 
do secure life-interests to themselves, but in this case I rather 
think your lordship takes the will for the deed.” Chief Justice 
Carleton, who was a very lugubrious personage, came into Court 
one day more gloomy than ever, and apologized for adjourning the 
Court at once. ‘The fact is,” he said, “I have met with a 
domestic misfortune. Poor Lady Carleton has most unfortunately 
miscarried, and .’ * Oh! then, my lord,” interrupted Curran, 
‘‘there is no necessity for your lordship to make any apology, as 
it appears that your lordship has no issue to try.” As some 
revenge for their lordships who have thus had to bear the brunt of 
legal wit, we may pass on to the story of the Counsellor out in a 
|storm. He was ejaculating, ‘*O Lord! O Lord!” and the 
boatman feeling uncomfortable, turned the current of his thoughts. 
** Arrah, Counsellor,” he said, *‘ don’t be going on praying thai 
| side, if you plase ; sure it’s the other lad you ought to be praying 

to.” ** What lad do you mean ?” asked the Counsellor. ‘ What 
lad? why, Counsellor, the old people always say that the Devil 











‘{ takes care of his own; and if you don’t vex him by praying the 
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other way, I really think, Counsellor, we have a pretty safe cargo 
aboard at this present passage.” This is not unlike the comment 
of an Irish lawyer when he heard a will read where the testatrix 
had bequeathed her soul to God. ‘She was right enough there,” 
he said, ‘‘ bequeathing her soul out of hand, or the Devil would 
certainly have taken it as heir-at-law. But I hope he has the 
reversion.” Yet even this pious wish hardly equals the naiveté of 
old Counsellor Fitzgibbon, the father of Lord Chancellor Clare. 
A client brought him a very small fee, and apologized for its 
smallness by saying it was all he had in the world. ‘ Oh, then,” 
said Fitzgibbon, ** you can do no more. As it’s ‘all you have in 
the world,’ why—hem !—I must take it.” “ What is written in 
the law ? how readest thou?” asked a litigious parson of a lawyer 
who was intent on his brief. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” was the retort, and it had such an effect on the parson 
that he stopped some vindictive proceedings he was just taking 
against one of his own parishioners. 

As, however, law was neither ‘‘as fleet as a racehorse nor as 
cheap as watercresses,” Sir Jonah’s contemporaries very often 
managed to dispense with it. They found duels a cheaper and 
a more effectual substitute. If one gentleman owed another a 
debt and would not pay it, the creditor sent a challenge instead 
of a writ, the debtor stood a shot, and the debt was cancelled. 
Barrington once proposed to sue a man on a warranty, but was 
deterred by a friend assuring him that if he sent an attorney in 
an affair of horseflesh he would be drummed out of society. The 
friend volunteered to take a challenge to the seller of the horse, 
and under that pressure the seller at once refunded the money, 
which the friend as punctually borrowed. If ever one gentleman 
did sue another in an affair of this sort, the attorneys carefully 
kept the declaration from the knowledge of their clients, because 
they knew that the legal mode of expressing a breach of warranty 
would lead to a duel @ outrance. ‘That the lawyers were not 
averse to this mode of settling matters appears from the list of 
duels fought by high judicial authorities :— 

“Tho Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Earl Clare, fought the Master of 
the Rolls, Curran. The Chief Justice K.B., Lord Clonmell, fought Lord 
Tyrawley (a privy counsellor), Lord Llandaff, and two others. The 
Judge of the county of Dublin, Egan, fought the Master of the Rolls, 
Roger Barrett, and three others. The Chancellor of the Excheguer, 
the Right Honourable Isaac Corry, fought the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan, a priv; counsellor, and another. Medge, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, fought his brother-in-law, and two others. The Chief Justico 
C.P., Lord Norbury, fought Fire-Eater Fitzgerald, and two other gentle- 
men, and frightened Napper Tandy, and several besides ; only one hit. 
The Judge of the Prerogative Court, Doctor Duigenan, fought one bar- 
rister and frightened another on the ground. The Chief Counsel to the 
Revenue, Henry Deane Grady, fought Counsellor O’Mahon, Counsellor 
Campbell, and others; all hits. The Master of the Rolls fought Lord 
Buckinghamshire, the Chief Secretary, &e. The Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, the Right Honourable Hely Hutchinson, fought Mr. 
Doyle, Master in Chancery (they went to the plains of Minden to fight), 
and some others. The Chief Justice C.P., Patterson, fought three coun- 
try gentlemen, one of them with swords, another with guns, and wounded 
allof them. The Right Honourable George Ogle, a privy councillor, 
fought Barney Coyle, a distiller, because he was a papist. They fired 
eight shots and no hit; but the second of one party broke his own arm. 
Thomas Wallace, K.G., fought Mr. O'Gorman, the Catholic Secretary. 
Counsellor O'Connell fought the champion of the Corporation, Captain 
d’Estérre: fatal to the champion of Protestant ascendancy. The col- 
lector of the customs of Dublin, the Honourable Francis Hutchinson, 
fought the Right Honourable Lord Mountmorris.” 

Barrington’s own name was nearly added to this list sw) voce Lord 
Norbury. After attacking each other in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, they were making their way to some retired spot where they 
could decide the question, when the serjeant-at-arma overtook 
them and brought them back in triumph. One of them was 
caught in a doorway by his coat-tails, and reappeared in the 
House without them ; the other was carried off on the back of one 
of the attendants, and flung down on the floor of the House like a 
sack. A still more preposterous affray was brought about by 
Barrington’s use of a legal phrase to one of his brothers. His 
brother complained to him that a certain jury had been packed, 
and asked what ought to have been done. The lawyer said, ‘‘ You 
should have challenged the array.” Off went the brother at once 
to the grand-jury room, met the High Sheriff at the head of his 
array, and challenged him ‘‘ by the advice of counsel.” As a 
further contribution to the history of duelling, Sir Jonah gives us 
the Irish code of honour settled at the Clonmel summer assizes, 
and regulated by a committce-meeting at the quarter sessions. 
‘The rules as to apologies and explanations, as to the limits to be 
imposed on wounds with the sword, and as to the number of shots 


to be fired, are extremely precise. ‘Thus, an apology must always | 


precede an explanation, except when two shots each have been 
fired, but in no case before. ‘ When the lie direct is the first 
offence, the aggressor must either beg pardon in express terms, 





| exchange two shots previous to apology, or three shots followed up 


by explanation, or fire on till a severe hit be received by one 
party or the other.” ‘If swords are used, the parties engage till 
one is well blooded, disabled, or disarmed.” ‘In case the chal- 
lenged be disarmed and refuse to ask pardon or atone, he must 
not be killed, as formerly,” which, at all events, shows some re- 
laxation of the ancient law. ‘‘ No apology can be received in any 
case after the parties have actually taken their ground, without 
exchange of fires.” In obedience to this rule, when Barrington 
was challenged by mistake and the challenger offerel to shake 
hands on the ground, Barrington’s second insisted on the affair 
proceeding. ‘“ A young man on his jirst blood,” he said, with 
infinite self-satisfaction, ** cannot break rule, particularly with a 
gentleman so used to the sport.” This was just the reason why 
Barrington himself would most gladly have accepted the apology. 
We have an instance, too long to quote, and impossible to con- 
dense, of a brother barrister making use of these duelling rules to 
insult a whole regiment with impunity. But an evasion of this 
kind must have been very rare. Most Irishmen glorie in fight- 
ing, whether with pistols or with the sprig of shillelah, which Sir 
Jonah considers much more humane than the fist of a prize-fighter. 
He tells us of a child being brought out by an old family steward 
and held upon a man’s shoulder to see papa fight. He vindicates 
Donnybrook Fair as a place of good-humour, where “ men, to be 
sure, were knocked down now and then, but there was no malice 
in it.” When a man was seen trailing his coat along the ground, 
or defying anyone to name anything crookeder than rams’ horns, 
it was only an invitation to a little bit of play. This is Sir Jonah’s 
account, but then Sir Jonah is an Irishman. 

Even he, however, does not wholly accept the Irish peasant’s 
defence of swearing. He declines to believe that it is “ only their 
way of talking English, aud that they can speak very good Irish 
without either cursing or swearing because it’s their own tongue.” 
The peasant has certainly the most ingenious excuses. Te says, 
amongst other things, that the reason why schoolmasters do not 
punish children for swearing is that to teach them anything better 
would encourage disobedience to their parents. ‘The fathers and 
mothers of the childer generally curse and swear their own full 
share every day, at any rate; and if the master told the childer it 
was a great sin they would consider their fathers and mothers 
wicked people, and so despise and fly in their faces.” Another 
trait of the Irish peasantry recorded by Sir Jonah is their vague- 
ness on the subject of distances :— 

“T have often heard it remarked and complained of by travellers and 
strangers, that they never could get a true answer from any Irish pea- 
sant as to distances, when on a journey. For many years I myself 
thought it most unaccountable. If you meet a peasant on your journey, 
and ask him how far, for instance, to Ballinrobe, he will probably say it 
is ‘three short miles.’ You travel on, and are informed by the next 
peasant you meet ‘ that it is five long miles.’ On you go, and the next 
will tell ‘your honour’ it is ‘ four miles, or about that same.’ The fourth 
will swear ‘if your honour stops at three miles, you'll never get there! 
But, on pointing to a town just before you, and inquiring what place 
that is, he replies,‘Oh! plaze your honour, that’s Ballinrobo, sure 
enough !’—* Why, you said it was more than three miles off.'—‘Oh yes! 
to be sure and sartain, that’s from my own cabin, plaze your honour. 
We're no scholards in this country. Arrah! how can we tell any dis- 
tance, plaze your honour, but from our own little cabins? Nobody but 
the schoolmaster knows that, plaze your honour.’ ” 


To make up for these faults, we have striking instances of fidelity. 
On one estate, where there were many small holdings, and the 
landlord was afraid of losing his own crops by overripeness while 
the tenants were getting in theirs, he found that the whole body 
of peasantry of the country had come in the night, reaped his 
crops for him and stacked them, after having been at work the 
whole day on their own holdings. In some other cases, the proofs 
of affection and zeal given by Irish people to their landlords or 
masters were not quite so innocent. Barrington’s grandmother 
happened to express a wish that an obnoxious neighbour's ears 
were cut off. ‘This she said publicly at a large dinner, and wher 
supper-time came the old butler, with a face full of glee, puta 
large snuff-box in his mistress’s hand. She opened the box, and 
shook out the contents on the table. ‘They turned out to be the 
ears of the obnoxious neighbour. The way in which process- 
servers were treated in Connemara is a sample of the same kind 
of spirit. Barrington asked some man if it was true that the 
King’s writ did not run in Connemara. ‘ By my sowl,” was the 
answer, ‘it’s King George’s writ that does run at Connemara, all 
as one asa black greyhound. Qh, the deuce a stop he stays till 
he gets into the courthouse at Galway again.” Whenever a 
bailiff was caught with a writ or any other parchment, he had his 
choice between eating it, with plenty of whiskey to wash it down, 
or being dropped into a coalpit. One man was forced to eat a 
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Chancellor's bill, which was soaked in a keg of potheen till it was 
tender, and which seems to have lasted him about a fortnight at 


three mealsa day. It must be remembered, as some explanation | 


of this attachment on the part of the peasantry, that in those | 
| charity sermon would be preached, as the proceeds of the first 


days no gentleman ever distrained for rent. ‘The landlords had 
too much of a fellow-feeling for impecuniosity to adopt any such 
measures. Darrington remarks, & propos of Swift’s maxim, 
¢ Money’s the Devil, and God keeps it from us,” that “if this be 
orthodox, there will be more gentlemen’s souls saved in Ireland than 
in any other part of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions.” An Irish 
baronet of a very ancient family, a very large territory in Galway, 
and no ready money complained to Sir Jonab that * the duns, likea 
flock of jacksnipe, were eternally thrusting their long bills into me as 
if I was a piece of bog.” ‘To make up for the want of money, every 
gentleman was honoured with the gout. Sir Jonah attributes this 
to the quantity of acid contained in the rum-shrub which was 
drunk to keep down the claret, not to the claret itself, or to the 
rum, or to another liquid called whiskey. ‘This last was given to 
the children at Donnybrook Fair, ‘to keep the cowld out of their 
little stomachs.” When Curran heard some one boast of having 
brought up his boys from their very childhood with the fear of God 
always before their eyes, he remarked, ‘‘ Ah! ‘twas a fortunate 
circumstance indeed, very fortunate, indeed, that you frightened 
them so early.” A rather contrary moral may be drawn from the 
practice of Donnybrook Fair. 

Another instance of early training, about which there may also 
be some doubts, is to be found among Sir Jonah’s family records. 
A great aunt of his vowed to revenge the murder of her husband, 
who was taken prisoner and hanged before her eyes because she 
would not give up her castle. Mer opponents had given her the 
choice between surrendering her castle and seeing her husband 
hanged, and she had replied with dignity to the messenger, ‘Mark 
the words of Elizabeth Fitzgerald, of Moret Castle, they may serve 
for your own wife on some future occasion. I won't render my 
keep, and I'll tell you why,—Elizabeth Fitzgerald may get another 
husband, but Elizabeth Fitzgerald may never get another castle, 
so I'll keep what I have.” Evidently Sir Jonah’s great-aunt was 
a shrewd practical woman. ‘The result of her answer was, that 
in half an hour her husband was swinging before her gate. She 
then called up her young son, showed him his dangling parent, 
and made him swear vengeance on the murderers. ‘The oath 
having been duly taken, she said to the servants, ‘‘ Now take 
the boy down and duck him head over heels in the horse-pond.” 
Thus the oath and its consequences were fully impressed on his 
mind, and no sooner had he come to years of discretion than four 
of the hostile family were missed in one night. ‘The manes of 
Squire Fitzgerald were appeased in this manner, and his wife's 
apparent callousness to his fate wore a better aspect. At all events, 
she could speak with greater confidence than the more modern 
Trish baronet who horrified a Lord-Lieutenant by deprecating a 
good harvest. ‘ We shall have an excellent crop,” said the Lord- 
Lieutenant, ‘ this timely rain will bring everything above ground.” 
“*God forbid, your Excellency,” exclaimed the baronet, sighing 
heavily, ‘for I have got three wives under it!” The same man being 
at a large dinner party, was called on to propose a toast just after 
some magnate had given “ The wooden walls of England.” 
Determined that his country should not be outdone, the baronet 
proposed ‘‘ The wooden walls of Ireland.” ‘“ This toast being 
quite new to us all,” says Sir Jonah, “he was asked for an 
explanation, upon which, filling a bumper, he very gravely stood 
up, and bowing to the Marquis of Waterford and several country 
gentlemen who commanded county regiments, he said, *‘ My 
lords and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of giving you—The wooden 
walls of Ireland, the Colonels of Militia!’” Krom this baronet 
Sir Jonah takes us on by an easy transition to Sir Boyle Roche, 
and though we do not propose to repeat his familiar blunders, the 
history given us of the course of study which reduced his mind to 
that level is too humorous to be passed over. ‘“ His lady,” Sir 
Jonah tells us, ‘* who was a‘ bas bleu,’ prematurely injured Sir 
Boyle’s capacity, it was said, by forcing him to read Gibbon’s 
Rise and Fall [Decline and Fall we always called it] of the Roman 
Empire, whereat he was so cruelly puzzled, without being in the 
least amused, that in his cups he often stigmatized the great 
historian as a low fellow, who ought to have been kicked out of 
company wherever he was, for turning people’s thoughts away 
from their prayers and their politics, to what the Devil himself 
could make neither head nor tail of.” : 

We must now bring this unconscionable review to an end. 
One more story, and we have done. A certain noble lord was 
churchwarden of a parish, and as such had to account to the par- 
son for the money in the poor-boxes. His lordsbip’s arithmetic 





was perhaps of a rather shaky kind, and the parson several times 


| insinuated that money was kept back, which so incensed the noble 


churchwarden that he refused to give up any of the proceeds of a 
charity sermon. Thereupon the parson announced that a second 


were not forthcoming. Everybody took the hint, the church was 
crowded, and the parson mounting the pulpit gave out his text, 
‘“ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” We will not 
accompany Sir Jonah into the laugh that followed. 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS.* 

AN intelligent lad rising from a conscientious perusal of the book 
named in the foot-note as his first study of natural history, would 
probably do so with an overwhelming sense of the wisdom of the 
inferior animals, and of the sad necessity of giving up all his 
favourite amusements, now that he sees how futile will be his 
attempts to circumvent fish, flesh, or fowl, with only his unprac- 
tised senses against their almost supernatural sagacity and keen- 
ness of instinct. And what parent who has also been privileged to 
read this book, can offer any solid comfort or well-grounded 
encouragement to go in and win to his now wiser and sadder 
offspring ? He can but stand by while the boy gathers together 
his rod and line, his numerous complicated and cumbrous and 
always unsuccessful mousetraps, his butterfly nets, and what not, 
to be consigned in future to oblivion and the lumber room, and 
suggest to the depressed youth that time-honoured but not perhaps 
always fully-appreciated advice, to be resigned to the ways of 
Providence. But this will not be all. If the boy be of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind and sensitive organization, he will feel that he 
is surrounded by myriads of mysterious, silent beings, surpassing 
him in subtle wisdom, prudent cunning, and readiness of resource 
and expedient, and that in the contest with them, whether in 
pursuit of pleasure, food, or knowledge, he is sure to be worsted 
in the fight; he will feel no confidence that they will not even 
draw their armies together, and avenge on him the countless injuries 
inflicted by past generations of bold and enterprising youth. 

But can we not somewhat relieve the young sportsman’s awe- 
stricken mind? Without denying a single statement in the work 
before us, it is not too much to say that such books always 
give a very false impression of the intellectual powers of 
the lower animals. They bring together into a small compass 
a mass of isolated cases of peculiar intelligence collected from all 
countries and all times, and omit to remind the reader that these 
are the exceptions, however numerous, and not the rule. Doubt- 
less there are a large number of cases never recorded, and of 
others in which care and training might have produced results as 
remarkable; but the fact that such training was not attempted 
is in itself some proof that it is not found to repay the expenditure 
of time and patience; and then what becomes of the countless 
millions of instances of creatures that have lived and died without 
having given any evidence of power superior to the ordinary 
instinct exhibitel by all of their kind in the preservation of life 
and the propagation of their species? We are speaking of the 
nobler animals only, as they alone have been much subjected to 
man’s influence, or have evinced any very unusual intelligence. 
Our author seems to think that perhaps the greatest intelligence 
is found in the insect world; and this may be so, and yet such 
intelligence may be no higher and no more than instinct, and this 
seems indeed to be nearest the truth. ‘Take the case of the ants 
and the bees, which M. Menault places at the head of the list ; 
they live in large communities, and the construction of their 
abodes and the arrangements for maturing their young and 
storing their food are more complicated than with the larger 
animals, or perhaps rather they seem to be so from their numbers 
and minuteness, but so long as they proceed on the same plan 
from generation to generation and show only the same qualities, 
we cannot call it more than instinct, however wonderful may be 
its manifestations. We do not quite know indeed what M. 
Menault is driving at ; he seems to have an idea that intelligence 
implies the possession of something resembling the human mind, 
with a capability of continuous progress, and he always speaks of 
it as superior to mere instinct ; but, in describing it, he enumer- 
ates qualities, such as memory, prudence, patience, skill, the 
adaptation of means to ends, the apparent reasoning from 
cause to effect, &c., which together make up instinct, and 
without which no living creature could provide for its own life. 
No one denies the marvellous intelligence of the animals inferior 
to man, and M. Menault is fighting a shadow when he argues 


* The Intelligence of Animals. From the French of Ernest Menault. London: 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
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against the unbelief in it which he assumes ; but what we look for, 
and have longed for in vain, is any sufficient evidence that the 
creatures we love, have any mind capable of infinite cultivation, 
any divine capacity, any soul that we may meet and recognize in 
another world ; the nearest approach to this is in animals carefully 
trained by man, and affords no evidence of any power that could 
long outlive his neglect ; that is, of any ‘nate power of improve- 
ment in the races themselves. 

To descend to details, many of M. Menault’s facts seem hardly 
to bear out his inferences. ‘The bees, he says, are seen in spring 
flying about the meadows visiting all the holes of the different 
kinds of mice, and finally selecting the one which suits their pur- 
pose best :—that is, it is the best hole because it is the one chosen ; 
whereas we want to be shown that they have chosen it because it 
is the best. Again, the cells for their eggs are the exact size of 
the eggs themselves, and as the larve grow are split up over and 
over again; ‘it is then that the mother shows all her intelligence,” 
caulking them with wax so that no join is seen. There may be 
wisdom in this proceeding which we cannot fathom, but it seems 
to us too easily assumed. We should scarcely record as a proof of 
forethought in a human mother the constant addition of strips and 
patches to the garments of a growing babe, however adroitly in- 
serted. One is reminded of the story of Sir Isaac Newton’s cut- 
ting a little hole in the cellar-door for the kitten, notwithstanding 
that there was already a large one for the cat. 

Again, a species of lizard is called a ‘clever animal” be- 
cause it can make use of a special organization of the foot; 
these feet are called ‘‘ delicate tools,” and the creature is com- 
pared to a ‘skilful mechanic” because it can use them. As 
well might we call a baby skilful because it can swallow or open 
its eye. Again, we are told that ‘‘ nature has given” to the car- 
nivora “ very fine senses, because, having to nourish themselves by 
warring continually with other species, they would soon perish 
with hunger if possessing inferior or even equal powers.” Surely it 
is not the fineness of the sense, but, at most, only the superiority 
of the senses of the animal preying over those of the animal preyed 
upon, that is of importance, or what becomes of the argument as it 
affects the latter? Do we not know that it is muscular strength 
and not fine sense that often wins the day? And how are we to 
think of all the instances of animal stupidity with which we meet, 
and by which both individuals and communities invite frustration 
of their schemes and sudden destruction to their very existence ? 
Horses in the field cannot resist the meagre feed of oats held out 
as a lure, though experience should teach them that the halter is 
behind and will be quickly substituted ; cows die of indigestion in 
a new pasture; foxes—even old ones—instead of seeking their 
holes and chuckling at the discomfiture of the field, take the open 
in the face of hounds and huntsmen ; the sufferings of generations 
of partridges have never taught their youthful descendants to 
beware of the 1st of September and mark it with a black letter, 
nor when “ partridge-shooting ends ” have they any thanksgiving 
service because the gunpowder-plot is averted from the survivors. 
The same fish will take the same hook day after day ; wasps fly in 
and out of their nests under the very eyes of the young anglers 
whose object it is to secure their grubs for their daintiest bait ; 
bees put to the severest prouf the powers of Sunday scholars to 
control their risible faculties during divine service, as they fly 
about the faces and necks of one nervous lady teacher after another, 
in search of honey from the depths of magnificent artificials ; and 
what instinct protects the crowd of moths and flies from the fatal 
fascination of the lamp? ‘There are certainly very different ways 
in which many alleged proofs of intelligence may be regarded. 
If the bird shows wisdom in being up early enough to secure 
the worm, may we not exclaim, with the idle genius, ‘* More 
fool the worm for being up so early”? The cat is lauded 
—and justly —for its sagacity in finding its way back, 
under almost insuperable difficulties, to its old home; but 
what can be said of the quality of the heart that prefers old 
walls to old friends, or of that of the intellect that chooses cold 
starvation and death rather than the sight of unfamiliar rooms ? 
Not that we wish to disparage the dear old cat, indeed, we think 
M. Menault has awarded her scant space, and we will supplement 
his account with a story for which we can vouch. In an outskirt 
of London, where the inhabitants boast front gardens to their 
houses—really courts about 30 feet by 15 feet, of which a sickly 
laburnum, a transparent privet hedge, little blots of London 
pride, and a piebald patch of brown and green called a grass-plot, 
all delicately veneered with soot, are the characteristics—lived an 
old lady, who sent out four poodles under the care of her own 
maid, punctually every afternoon for a waddle up and down the 
30 by 15. ‘The maid’s first duty was to lock the gate, lest a visitor 





entering carelessly should unwittingly enable an adventurous 
poodle to decamp, regard not being had to the fact that their 
weight and size would render a long start and a dark night 
essential conditions of their escape. On this occasion, when the 
constitutional was over, the maid having forgotten to unlock the 
gate, two ladies who came to call were unable to effect an 
entrance ; a low wall, the top of which was on a level with the 
upper doorstep, ran round the court, and the door-bell was rung 
by pressing a horizontal lever fixed on the wall above the bottom 
step, so that a person having walked up the court could easily 
ring the bell before ascending the steps. A grave black cat, pro- 
bably arrived at years of discretion, and therefore privileged to 
enjoy its liberty, sat up in front of the area railings, and regarded 
the discomfited visitors with the probable intention (if M, 
Menault’s view be right) of chastening their spirits by the exercise 
of patience. Satisfied at length that they had borne it in q 
Christian temper, she rose, and walking with dignity up the steps 
and along the wall, placed her foot on the end of the lever and 
rang the bell, and then returned to her station. 

But we must hasten to say a few words of the book itself, apart 
from the special purpose which its author apparently had in view. 
It is wanting in unity of plan; it begins by being scientific, and 
gives some of the physiology and anatomy of the animals treated 
of; it ends by being much more exclusively anecdotical, and ig 
therefore properly adapted neither for the student nor the child ; 
the numerous quotations, from various authors, which are perhaps 
unavoidable, give a want of unity to the style also, which is very 
unpleasing, and many of the stories are so old that we have been 
familiar with them from our childhood. Nevertheless, there is a 
great wealth of interesting description and anecdote illustrating 
the intelligence, whether it be instinct or mind, of the whole 
animal creation; such wealth indeed, that the impossibility of 
selecting any passages that do not immediately seem to be sur- 
passed in interest by others, must be our excuse for extracting 
nothing, and for referring lovers of natural history to the book 
itself, which cannot fail to add something to their stores of fact. 





F. W. NEWMAN’S MISCELLANIES.* 
Ir is not always by the main tasks of authors that their readers 
profit most. No principal subject can be discussed thoroughly 
without extensive inquiries that only assist the writer remotely 
and indirectly. Having done his work, he may have accumulated 
materials for something better, or as good, though it may be very 
different in kind. [lence the subsidiary fruits of a long effort, or 
the accumulated miscellanea of a life, may inform and interest 
more than the special work without which they could not have 
existed. The wider an author’s sympathies, the more catholic 
and harmonious his capacities, the more likely are his life-long 
labours to yield rich second harvests which the world could ill 
spare. Not only does long and persevering study, bearing on 
some one section of a certain department of learning, make the 
student more at home in the entire department, so that his 
mind can play freely on every question in it, but a catholic- 
minded man in any literary pursuit almost necessarily acquires the 
same facility in distinct departments of learning. A historian, for 
instance, whether his object be descriptive, or philosophical, or to 
trace out in either manner merely some one aspect of the historical 
evolution of a people or race, should not fail to be as well informed 
in cognate branches of inquiry as the one to which his investigation 
belongs. Say that he writes the history of a people's jurispru- 
dence as a philosophic lawyer might write, he must know the 
manners and customs of the people, the nature of changes in their 
language, their financial and economical history, almostas thoroughly 
as a special writer on these topics; and whatever restraint he 
may put on himself, his interest in things will necessarily seduce 
him into following up for its own sake many a clue which is at 
first laid hold of for its incidental advantage to the purpose in 
hand. No doubt, the disadvantage of this temper is, that a man 
with deficient formative impulse may be overwhelmed by his 
learning ; but it is, nevertheless, essential, with all its disadvantages, 
to the highest kind of writing. Wecan hardly exalt too much the 
importance of this sort of side-learning. One special use is to 
secure the best means for popularizing knowledge. As often as 
not, it is not the direct investigators as such from whom the public 
at first learn new things, but the indirect investigators,—those 
who, while busy with their own pursuits, take an intelligent 
interest in what is going on, and can direct popular attention in 
the many ways now open to them to new ideas and results. ‘They 





* Miscellanies; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical, By Francis Williaa 
Newman. London: Triibuer and Co. 1564. 
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may be the more able to explain popularly, because while they 
know much, yet in the particular matter before them they have 
not had the direct burden and responsibility of inquiry. 

We are tempted to these remarks by the present ‘‘ miscellanies,” 
the variety of whose subjects might seem to argue a weakness of 
treatment, on the popular hypothesis that wide knowledge can 
hardly fail to be superficial. From a treatise on logic we are 
taken to lectures on the forms and essence of poetry, written with | 
the fullest sympathy, as a poet-critic, and not a mere logician | 
would write; thence to lectures on the chief forms of ancient | 
nations, including a defence of Carthage, in which the garb | 
of philological and ethnological learning is put on as easily as 
of that ordinary classical learning which the writer evidently 
possesses in unusual measure; last of all, there are three discon- 
nected essays on such dissimilar topics as liberal instruction in 
mathematics, elocution as a part of education, and national 
loans. There could not easily be greater variety. Yet it is 
evident, not only from the writer’s past performances in litera- 
ture, but from every line of the present work, that the usual rule 
fails on which the popular hypothesis of superficiality is built. 
On every topic there is full knowledge and power, though the 
quietness, calmness, and absence of parade with which everything 
is done prevent the reader from being struck by the extent of the 
gifts to which the writer lays claim, and the real value of the 
single contributions in themselves. In such an essay as that on 
national loans, however, we cannot but see that there is something 
very strange and new,—that, after all, only an author who could 
write on the other subjects of the book in the manner here dis- 
played, could bring to bear in an original economical essay a 
thorough acquaintance with mathematical methods and ancient 
and modern history. The book thus illustrates what a littérateur 
of genius may accomplish in the most diverse fields during a long 
career. It would almost seem that the writer had scattered his 
intellectual activity so much that his principal tasks appear small 
in comparison with his miscellanea, but one has only to remem- 
ber how important these principal tasks have been, to see that it is 
only by comparison with himself we should be led to think of this. 
It is only because the miscellaneous writings are so good in them- 
selves and indicate so much,—are enough, in short, for a score of 
ordinary writers,—that we begin to think the author's principal 
achievements have not done him justice. However, that may be, 
there can be no question of the value of the present ‘ second 
harvest.” Whether regarded as popular expositions of things 
not generally known, or as original essays on account of their 
originality of thought and new points of view, the collection will 
well repay perusal both by the scholar and the general reader. 

It will be useless to attempt giving an account in detail of the 
various papers, but one or two of the most prominent characteristics 
may be noticed. ‘The lectures on poetry perhaps show best the 
author’s capacities as a popular expositor. Whether his notions are 
true or false, no arrangement could be clearer or better than that 
which he adopts, from his simple definition of the essence of poetry 
as “ that which aims at elevation” to his final conclusions on the 
use of poetry in education. All the parts are fitly subordinated, 
the topics, the forms, and the language and ornaments of poetry 
being successively treated to show how the elevating aim of poetry 
is effected. ‘The style, again, is carefully accurate, but written 
with such ease and mastery that the painful monotony often found 
in exposition from this close attention to accuracy is never exper- 
ienced. Add to this a wealth of felicitous illustration, derived 
from the study of poetry of all ages and schools, though the 
classical poets have the preference; and we have summed up 
qualities which amply entitle the composition to the epithet of 
“admirable.” It is no fault again, but rather a merit, that there 
are often discursive remarks,—a little off the subject, but not 
more so than are needed to give it variety—the sort of remarks 
with which a lecturer full of his subject, and knowing that 
his audience follows him, would introduce without any risk of 
confusing for the sake of enlivening his subject. ‘Thus, & propos 
of the neglect of scenery on the Greek stage, he remarks quietly 
enough that ‘* the English theatre will perhaps die out,” consider- 
ing that a reasonable and beneficial amateur system may take the 
place of the professional one of the cultivation of the drama as a 
part of education. ‘The observation is expanded in his essay on 
elocution, and is thus an instance of the happy manner in which 
wide study and information may be used—things which the 
writer himself appreciates highly. In the paper 6n logic he 
talks of the value of ‘ miscellaneous knowledge ” as the sure cor- 
rective for the barbaric error of making general propositions from 
first experiences, but his whole book furnishes proof of the very 











various uses of miscellaneous knowledge. We wish we could quote 


more, but one specimen may serve to show that the substance of 
the thinking is equal to the manner :— 


“There has been much zeal in recont times for national education ; 
but I apprehend an error has been committed in aiming at it in the 
direction of science, instead of poetry and general literature. Science 
is a higher growth out of Industrial Art, and is the goal to which all 
schools of Jndustrial accomplishment ought to drive. I highly esteem 


| such schools where they exist, and believe that we greatly need them; 


but they seem to me to have a differont object, viz., to make individuals 
better in their work, better in their trade or profession, but not more 
refined, more sympathetic men, of nobler and higher sentiment. The 
latter end cannot be served by science, but is the direct province of fine 
art and poetry.” 

We do not agree with the thought, for science enters deeply into 
culture and cannot be neglected, while in education the necessities 
of earning bread do make it expedient that a foundation for 
technical instruction should be laid early ; but as a protest against 
a now prevailing current of opinion the remark is well timed, and 
it would indeed be a pity if in the pursuit of science far more 
important instruments of education should be lost sight of. 

Of the papers in which originality is more apparent in the 
direct object intended, the * Defence of Carthage ” and the essay 
on ** National Loans” commend themselves most to our taste, 
though they are all of high value. The key of the former is the 
rule of historical testimony alluded to in the chapters on logie— 
that while the evil related by enemies of each other is to be distrusted, 
we are pretty safe in accepting the good they tell. Acting on this 
principle, the author constructs a picture of ancient Carthage with 
all the light that can be obtained from comparison with races to 
which the Carthaginians were allied, and from the scanty favourable 
notices in ancient authors, arguing from what can be known with 
tolerable certainty in this way to the incredibility and incon- 
sistency of many of the charges for which only enemy's testimony 
exists. Illustrations are drawn, again, from the picture of 
European countries, England being one, which might be con- 
structed out of the hostile notices of it during a period of 
conflict. ‘The method is sound, and makes the paper a valuable 
specimen of historical criticism. In ‘* National Loans ” the writer 
arrives at a proof of their utility as compared with high taxation, 
by demonstrating that high taxation is really the same thing in a 
much worse shape. ‘The mathematical illustration of a state 
with only one subject, to whom it would be the same thing if the 
state borrowed for him or if he borrowed himself to meet the 
high tax, since in either case his revenue would be diminished by 
the same amount, is a little odd at first, but really opens up the 
whole subject. ‘Thence the steps are easy. If there are two sub- 
jects, and B has to borrow from A to meet his share of the high 
tax which would be necessary if there was no loan, he is obviously 
in the same position as if there had been a loan, and a tax were 
imposed to pay the interest. ‘Thus no harm is done by borrowing 
instead of taxing, except the harm which comes to any individual 
by overborrowing; and it is easy to add the proofs by which in 
the world of fact the theoretical justice of borrowing and injustice 
of high taxation are enhanced. Intermixed with all, are observa- 
tions on such points as the livhtness of taxation in England—the evil 
of taxation, for instance, is said to be probably less than that of many 
bad laws, or evil habits of the subjects themselves—clearly proving 
a thorough study of the facts and theory of the subject. ‘The author 
is perhaps a purist in regard to permanent debts, but the practical 
morality of nations on this point is not yet strict enough to make 
it desirable to question the inculcation of a stoic creed. ‘The 
essay was written to prove the justifiableness of the large loans 
which Mr. Chase brought out at the opening of the American 
war, and the author's case, including the supreme excellence of 
the cause which necessitated the loan, is more than made out. 

If only for the sake of the hint in the preface that the publication 
of other volumes depends on the reception of the present volume, we 
heartily wish it success. ‘There cannot but be a great deal in the 
same stores which are richly deserving of study. ‘There are few 
books to which young readers could be directed with more con- 
fidence as bringing them in contact with a mind of rare candour 
and love of truth, as well as rare capacity. For that reason alone 
it is to be wished that the range of subjects on which the author 
publishes should be as widely enlarged as possible. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Planchette: the Despair of Science. (Roberts: Boston, U.S.)—Do our 
readers know what this is that makes science despair? ‘“ Planchette ” 
is the name given to an ingeniously contrived instrument, which is 
intended to supersede the cumbrous method of communicating by 
“raps” in our intercourse with the world of spirits. It is a flat piece 
of wood, a “little plank,” running on wheels, to which a pencil is fixed, 
and which, set in motion by the influence of a medium, traces sentences 
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on paper. It will now be seon what this little book is about. It is, in 
fact, a handbook of spiritualism, and contains about as marvellous a 
collection of stories as we have ever seen put together. What will bo 
said to this, communicated by the Rev. Dr. Phelps, of Stratford, Conn. ?: 
—' On roturning one day from church, the family found the doors of 
rooms which had been carefully locked all thrown open, and the 
furniture tossed about in the utmost confusion. In one room were from 
eight to ten figures formed with articles of clothing, and arranged with 
singular skill. They were all kneeling, and each with an open Bible 
before it, as if in mockery of their own church-going. Nothing 
was missing. The family locked tho door of this room, but only to 
find, on opening it again, the numbor of figures increased, and that with 
articles of dress which three minutes before they had seen in other parts 
of the house.” But perhaps the most remarkable story is that in which Mr. 
L. describes a series of interviews which he had with the spirit of his 
deceased wife. This lady contrived, by what she gave her husband to 
understand was a great effort, to let him have a sight of Benjamin 
Franklin, who accordingly appeared in the shape of “a large, heavy man, 
rather below the medium height, but broad-shouldered,” ‘‘ dressed in a 
white cravat with a brown coat of the olden style.” Asight of the great 
man was all that was vouchsafed ; for though his face was “ radiant with 
benignity, intelligence, and spirituality,” and “his appearance was that 
of a man full of years, of dignity, and of fatherly kindness, in whom one 
could find counsel, affection, and wisdom,” he did not vouchsafe to his 
mortal admirer any further communication than violently shaking his hand 
and slapping his back. This part of the story suggests the old objection 
to which the writer addresses himself with special energy, but which he 
does not dispose of. How utterly inane and fatuous these spirit communica- 
tions aro! It may be that, not knowing anything about spirits, we have 
mo right to ask that they should be wiser than ourselves; and it is 
clearly absurd to suppose them omniscient. Yet the feeling that there 
is some growth after or through death is an instinct as strong as the 
instinct of immortality; and there is something inexpressibly revolting 
about a system which professes to reveal a world of spiritual beings, 
and shows them busied about wretched trifles which they would have 
utterly disdained in life. Our readers know so well what wo think of 
spiritualism, that we may say, without seeming to be converts, that this 
little book is very well put together. 
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Feap. Svo, strongly bound, 94; postage, 2d. 

5 ARIT HMI PC Modernized, Revised, 
LETHBRIDGE, M.A., late Scholar and Exhibitioner 
Examinations. 





The KEY to WALKINGHAME'’S ARITHMETIC. 3s 6d. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden, 











POPULAR DICTIONAR IES, 


bo ple ENGLISH STANDARD PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY. 80,010 Definitions. 900 pp., 55; postage, 6d. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC TION ARY. 
Pear! Edition, Is; postage, 2d. 

JOUNSON’S MODERNIZED DIC TION ARY. 
A. C. EWALD. 


Dr. NUTTALL, 


Edited by 
Edited by 








35,000 Words. Pearl Edition, Is; postage, 2d. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 
Shortly will } be issued, 


E Lb iaa C OO K’S 





THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 
P OE M S$. 


Three entire New Editions, revised by the Author, with many Original 


Pieces, will be published, Price 1s 6d, 5s 





id, and 7s 6. 


N.B.—No edition is complete, excepting those bearing the imprint of 
FREDERICK Wanrng and Co, Sedford street, Covent Garden, 


i ke SNAKES of AUSTRALIA: an Illustrated and Descrip- 


NE w PUBL ICATIONS. 


tive Catalogue of all the Known Species. By Grrarp Krerrt, F.LS., 


G.M.ZS., &e., 


Curator and Secretary of the Australian Museum. 4to., stiff covers 





pp. xxv.—100, with 12 Plates of Illustrations, £1 Ss, (Shortly. 


YSSAY on the MOHAMEDAN RELIGIOUS LITERA- 


4 TURE. 


By Sir Syep AHMED. 8a. 


[/n preparation. 
London: TRruBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





1 





‘er QUARTERLY REVIEW.—Advertisements for inser- 


tion in the Forthcoming Number of the 


bove periodical must be forwarted 





to the Publisher by the 4th, and Bilis by the 6th inst, 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 


am. 
POENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 48 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000, ‘ ; 3 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Flap, 1s per 100. 
teeTRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 23 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 

r ream, or 8s 6d per1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superiine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE 
OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
gettees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
. Factory 34and35 Charles street, An illustrated 
Catalogue post free. 





IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 





nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, seiatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood. indigestion, ner- 
yousand skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56)b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvelious. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
Icommenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WLLLIAMS.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—‘ 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
=I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of reflning and 
pee ee a retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, “ Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 16s; 56lb., 8s. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s Gd; postage, Ils 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post 
Office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
Office, Piccadilly. 














NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 1s each ; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

Weary of Life—Derangement of the liver is 
one of the most efficient causes of dangerous discases, 
and the most prolifle of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low spirits 
and repelling the covert attack made on the nerves by 
excessive heat, impure atmosphere, over-indulgence, or 
exhausting excitement. The most shattered constitu- 
ton may derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, which 
Will regulate disordered action, brace the nerves, 
increase the energy of the intellectual faculties, and 
revive the failing memory. By attentively studying the 
Instructions for taking these Pills, and especially putting 
them in practice, the most despondent will svon feel 
Confident of a perfect recovery. 








Ready on Monday next, in 3 vols. 


ROLAND 


YORK E. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES 
FLR.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 








GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES 
for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 
Cleveland Works. 








THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
KR The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


— BEEF TEA, for 24d a 
Pint. 

Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron 
Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine jar. 

Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, 
Dutch, and other Governments. 

LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


E ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
Kk RAGRANT SOAP.— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C, and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. E. 


IELD’'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


D's TISTRY.— Mr. A. ESKELL, 
Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be cousulted at his only residence, 8 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street), His 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,” “ Pure Dentistry,” 
* Dental Surgery,” and “ Puinless Tooth Extraction,” 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller, 
post free for seven stamps 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 











WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 






JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 





ICOLL’'S WINTER OVERCOATS 
of New Materials, Designs, and Finish, at the 
owest charges for cash payments. 


Nicoues FRIEZE PEA JACKETS, 
25s. 


ee 


ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, 
lined Satin, 733 6d; with Silk, 63s; with Italian 
cloth, 52s 6d, 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill, Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 


N ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
1 VENNINGand ©9., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each, 
Price 37s 64 per box. Sample boxes of 100,88, Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 


PURE CLARETS. 
No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)..... - 
3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeau 
5.—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 363 
T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


~WITNEY NAP OVER- 
COATS, 31s 6d. 














AUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 78 per dozen pints; £5 108 
per half hhd.; or £10 per hhd.; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


“ A ANDALUZA”/U— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
EC. 








Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 23s and 5ia 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
} BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the fluest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville aud Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in ry ~-4 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and rom “dies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital clement it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health.—Labor- 
atory, 36 Long Acre 
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7 ING'’S COLL EG s, LONDON.— 

\ The PROSPECTUS for 1869-70 is now ready 
and will be sent free of charge on application to J. W 
Cunningham, Esq., King’s College, London, putting the 
word * Prospec 1s’ outside the cover. 





} inion COLLEG E, M AN \CHES STER. 
SESSION 1869-70. 
The PROSPECTUS for the Session commencing on 
the 4th October next will be sent free on application 
to the Registrar. Special prospectuses of the Engineer- 
ing Course, and of the Evening Classes, may be 
»btained in like manner. 
g G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
S BRISTOL, September 29th to October 6th. 






< OT , Bart. M.P. Presidents of Departments:— 
Jurispradence, G. W. Hastings, Esq.; E ineation, Rey 
Canon Kingsley; Health, J. A. Symonds, Esq., M.D.; 
Economy and Trade, Right Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P. 
Papers to be read at the Congress must be sent in on 
or before the 20th inst, 
Prospectuses and particulars may be had of the 


Secretaries, at the Offices, 1 Adam street, Adelphi, 
‘London, and Liverpool Chambers, Corn street, Bristol. 


\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of 
| HISTORY and of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
» her Courses of 





md LITERATURE, will recommenc: 
Lessons in these subjects early in Octob 

143 (late 15) King Henry's Rod, T 
Road, N.W. 

M ED ICAL | L EDUCATION for 
WOMEN. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
£50, tenable for three years in one of the Universities 
ypen to Women and to be awarded by competitive 
*xamination in June 1870, are offered 1o Women who 
lesire to enter the Medical Profession. 

Information can be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20 Uppers Berkeley street, Portman square, London, 


pper Avenue 


Ne T.THOM. AS’S HOSP ITALMEDICAL 
i" SCHOOL-SESSION 1869 and 70. A GENERAL 
IN FRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. 
STONE on FRIDAY, Ist OCTOBER, at 3 o'clock p.m. 
ifter which the DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take 
jlace. 
Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, and £10 
for each succeeding year ; or, by paying £90 at once, of 
becoming perpetual Students. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Honorary Consulting Physician—Dr, Barker. 

Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, Dr. 
Bristowe, Dr. Barnes, Mr, Solly, Mr. le Gros Clark, Mr, 
Simon, Mr. Whitfield, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Gervis, Mr. 
Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft, 

Medicine : Dr. Barker and Dr. Peacock. Surgery: 
Mr. Solly and Mr. le Gros Clark, Ph; iology : Dr. 
Bristowe and Dr. Ord. Descriptive Anatony: Mr, 
Sydney Jones, Anatomy in the Dissecting Room: Mr. 
Rainey, Mr. J. Croft, and Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry: Dr. Albert J. 
Ihernays, Midwifery: Dr. Barnes. Gencral Pathology: 
Mr. Simon. Comparative Anatomy: Dr. Ord. Materia 
Medica: Dr. Clapton Forensic Medicine: Dr. Stone 
and Dr. Gervis. Botany: Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Vacci- 
nation: Dr, Gervis. Ophthalmic Surgery : Mr. Sydney 
Joues. Dental Surgery: Mr. Elliott. Pathological 
i iemistry: Dr. Thudichum, Microscopical Anatomy : 

r dng 1iney. Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy: Dr. J. 

R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

Tt ‘BARNES, M.D., Dean. 

For entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
rlating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, the Manor House, 

Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey, 8.E. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL 
A and COLLEGE. 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 








MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

There will be Two Classes held at St. Bartholomew's 
Hlospital in each year, for the convenience of gentle- 

ven who are preparing for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion at the London University.—from October to 
fanuary, and from March to June. Provision will be 
made for teaching all the subjects required, as 
follows :— 

1) Classics, French, English, Modern Geography and 
English History—Malcolm Laing, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

2) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—P. J. 
Hensley, M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 

3) Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Chemistry to the Hospital. 

Fee for the Course of Three Months....,.... 10 guineas. 

Fee for (1) or (2) ... - 4 guineas. 

Fee for (3) ..... ‘a 2 guineas. 
PRELIMINARY SCIEN TIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class in the subjects required for the preliminary 
Scientifie Examination will be held from January to 
‘uly, and will include all the subjects required, as 
follows :— 

“hemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S, 

Botany—Rev, G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab., F.LS., 
Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. S. Church, 
M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to 
the Hospital; late Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at 
Christchureh, Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, 
M.D. Cantab. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital ... 

Fee to others 

lee for any single subject. 

Further information may be obtained on n applic ation 
personally or by letter to the Resident Warden of the 
Cullege, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 





6 guineas, 
10 guineas, 


> 


3 guines LS. 








ent, the Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD NORTH-! 


London and Edinburgh Universities) receives 
3 limited number of Young Gentlemen as Boarders 
and Day Scholars. He has removed from 40 Frederick 
Street to the house hitherto occupied by Mr, MACCOLL, 
at 12 RUTLAND Square, EpINBURGH, 
Mr. MACCOLL has much pleasure in expressing his 
entire coutidence that Mr. THOMSON is well qualified 
for the duties he undertakes to discharge, 


M" THOMSON (Graduate of the 


JHE LONDON INTERN ATION AL 
COLLEGE.—Principal, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D., 
| LL.D. F.RS.E., late Rector of the High School of 

Edinburgh. 

The New Wing being ready for occupation at the 
commencement of the autumn term, on the 18th of 
September next, application should be made without 
delay for admission to fill the remaining vacancies, 

Prospectuses and every information may be had on 

ication to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring 
‘ove, Middlesex, W.; or to the Secretary, at the office 
of the International Education Society (Limited), No. 
24 Old Bond street, London, W. 

*.* NOTICE.—The Registered Office of the Inter- 
national Education Society (Limited) will be removed 
to the London International College, at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W., on and after Se aptem| yer 18 next, 


OYAL SCHOOL of MIN ES. 
eae “ef RODE i . — MURCHISON, 
Jart., K.C.B., , &e, 

During the mans emer 1369-70, which will 
commence on the 4th of October, the following Courses 
of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations will be given: 

1. Chemistry. vy E. Frankiand, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

2. Metallurgy. By John Perey, M.D., F.R.S. 

3. Natural Uistory. By T. H. Haxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 

> ao j By Warington W.Smyth,M.A,, F.R.S, 
3. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.RS. 

7. Applied Mechanics, By T. M. Goodeve, M.A, 

8. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, B.A., Ph.D. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 

The fee for Students desirous of becoming Asso- 

iates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
oapins nts of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Certifleated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and 
others engaged in education, are also admitted to the 
Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been esta- 
blished by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information. apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, 
London, S.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


— LIFE OFFICE 












































ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Invested Capital, £4,600,000, 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


eS PEPPER will shortly 
return from Holland, and deliver a LECTURE 
on the Tentoonstelling, or International Exhibition at 
Amsterdam; with full pictorial illustrations. The 
Great Lightning Induction Coil, and all the other enter- 
tainments as usual, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 








i er PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 


Oitsitver Bead Thread King’s 





per dozen, £5. d4...£ 8 d.. £ 8. d 
Table Forks or Spoons 1 10 ....2 5. 
Dessert do. do. a ee 
Tea Spoons .......cesce000 DS sac 


Other articles are in proportion. 

These are all strongly plated, and are in every 
respeci at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their tirst quality at very much higher prices, 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks .,.£1 28 0d per doz, 
Dessert ,, oe wv ee 
Tea Spoons ... on +. 10s 0d ” 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
Ww S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Lilus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

ELecTRO-PLATE and BRITANNIA METAL Goons, 
DisH COVERS, CANDELABRA, 











HoT-WATER DISHES, BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS, IRON and Brass Bep 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIKCES, STEADS, | 
KITCHEN RANGES, BEDDING and Bep-IAaneé 
LAMPS and GASELIERS, INGS 

Tea TRAYS, Bep-Room CABINET FUR- 
UrNs and KETTLES, NITURE, 


TABLE CUTLERY, TURNERY Goons, 

CLOCKS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, &¢. 

{ With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 





| 





4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and | 


Newman yard, London. 





\ ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSUR- 
4 ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes Street, Bank 
London. ? 
Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle, 
DIRECTORS 
Daniel Burges, , Esq., Bristol. 
Peter Cator, 
Thomas Charr ington, Esq. 
Henry W. Dauglish 
Francis J. Delafosse, | 
Frederick Eng thard > 
Edwd. Glazebrook. Esq., Liverpool, 
Alex. P, Hogarth, Esq., Aberdeen. 
Chaudos Wren- Roskpas, Esq., M.P, 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. 
Joseph 8S. Lescher, - 
Thomas L loyd, E 
Daniel P. Loe, a. 
Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
Henry Sturt. Esq. 
George Vaughan, Esq. 
Richard 8. Wilkinsor 1, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercise edi n the manegement, 
the expenses not exceeding thr ee and a half per cent. 
on the gross income, No agents being employed, the 
Directors rely for the intro fuction of business mainly 
on the co-operation of members. No commission has 
ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of tive years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent, 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured, 

The Sum Assared 













. : ry 







.- £4,000,000 










» Gross Income .,. ° 185,000 
» Accumulated Fund 1.275.000 
» Total Claims paid ........... 1,149,000 
» Protits returned to Membe1 

of Premiums 860,000 





For the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement 
of premiums on members irances, first series, has 
been declared at the rat per cent, 

Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 

September, 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 














| ieeameaeen LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRaNcH OFFICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The ontstanding sums assured by this Company 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,500,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
menfs in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence he » that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-h Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Con apany, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions, 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


















i pes IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, y 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 16096. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Protits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 





RETURNS FOR 1869. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 


paid on First-Class Risks, 
Lire DeEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 









| 80ns of good position and character. 


CU sstericin [ON in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
eorese = OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILW. AY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an —_ ance at the rate of £6 per week 
or Injury. 
RAILw. ay ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journ “ys. 

For particulars ap ply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or Me the Office 3, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| Be hee at 5, 54, and 6 PER 





CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applic ations for particulars to be made at the Orlice of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 


London. By order 
R. A. CAMERON, asntitieds 


NK of SOUTHL AUSTR ALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 


street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
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A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


On October 9 will be published, to be continued regularly 
on the SECOND SATURDAY of every month, 


THE ACADEMY. 


LITERATURE, 
AND ART. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF 
SCIENCE, 





The question which the projectors of THE ACADEMY 
have to meet at the outset is * What do you propose 
do which is not done already by existing journal 
The best answer to this will be found in the early num- 
bers; the best justification of the undertaking wiil be 
its eventual success. 

THE ACADEMY will contain:— 

GNED REVIEWS, written by men of special know- 
h } dep artment, thus fe rming a body of 
horitative opinion upon current, and 

‘, literature. At the same 












skille “d anc 
especially ¢ Beeson Fore 
time, it will he an esp 
sible, the pith of the works reviewed. 

2. CL —- 1ED Lists of all books, pamphlets, and 
articles, English and Foreign, which may be interest 
ing to general readers, or useful to students. No work 
will be mentioned which does not reach a certain stan- 
dard of excellence, 

3. EARLY AND / 
large Fore! a ¢ orre 
scientific a 
be compri 
phical new 
tions, ace 
and speculat 
societies, at 
reported, 

4. OntEINAL Re 
interest will be published from time 

THE ACADEMY will be the organ of no sect or 

yarty, but it will not shrink from giving an estimate of 
theological and philosophical works. A 
devoted to Screnck, in the largest 
and the utmost efforts will be made 
adequate record of its 











.CURATE INTELLIGENCE, aided by a 
spondence, about all ‘matters of 
, interest. Under this head will 
announcements, current biogra- 
f manuscripts and inscrip- 
s of excavations, &e, The salient fact 
transactions of the learned 
road, will also be carefully 


















ions in the 
home and a} 


EARCHES upon subjects of general 
to time. 


all the chief 
> space will be 
nse of that word, 
ti » render this journal an 
progress in all countries, 
The result will be to present a more acenrate and 
comprehensive view of whatever is most remarkable 
in the learned and polite literature, the science, and art 
of the age, than has hitherto been attained. 








*.* ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FIRST 
NUMBER of THE ACADEMY must be sent to the 
Publisher not later than the 2nd of October, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Thomas Branston. By W. 


GiiBert, Author of * Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Shirley 


Hall Asylum,” &e. 3 vols. 
A Book of Heroines. By the 
a,” &, 


Author of ‘* Margaret and her Bridesmaic 
“The heroines in these voiumes are most of them 
charming.—all of them women worth reading about.” 


Helen's First Love. By Lady 
By Mrs. 


BLAKE. 
The Minister's Wife. 
OLIPHANT, Author of “Salem Chapel,” &e. 
Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant novel.”—Athenwum, 
By 


The Vicar's Courtship. 
Author of 


WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
[September 24. 





3 vols, 


3 vols. 


Viola. By the 


“Caste,” “Pearl,” &c. 3 vols. 
Hvrst and BLAcKerTT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
\ TIL L I AMS'S SYLLABIC SP EL- 


LING. Sixth Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 
Counters may be had. 





London: Wurrtaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





\ ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY 

COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS 
of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, 
and 12 Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 











ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The fille wing are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various langu: iges, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26, 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
Past Six, 

Pr spectu 
price 15s; tu 

ROBERT 


on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
members, 10s 6d, 


HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


laim to give,as far as pos- | 


NEW BOOKS IN READING AT ALL | 


| 


| rary work, and will well repay the 





| ging interest. 





THE LIBRARIES. 


‘SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in 


a Narrative of Personal Experience 

By G. PF. MASTERMAN, 

Military Service. 
[This day. 


PARAGUAY: 
amongst the Paraguayans, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Paraguayan 
Svo, with Map, price 12s. 


OLD-TOWN FOLKS, By the 


Author of * Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 3 vols. 
(Tiird Edition this day. 





“A novel of great power and beauty, and something 
more than a mere novel—we mean that it is worth 
thonghiful people’s reading.........1t is a finished lite- 
reading.”"—Literary 
Churchman, 

‘In it Mrs, 
™ previous writings, It 
artist, Its wit and hamour have seldom been equalled 
in any work of fietion; its grave and analytical style 
only by the Author of “Jane Eyre.’ “—Nonconfor mist. 

‘ There are few writers who could recall such a condi- 


Stowe, as an author, has surpassed all 


ton of things and persons more graphically than Mrs, | 


Beecher Stowe, and we may say at once that + Old 
Town Folks’ is as racy a production in its painting of 
character as it is picturesque in its description of 
scenery and costume and of the townitself. We donot 
remember to have seen the author more in her element 
than in these volumes. They have all her playful 
humour, her marked individuality, and her sympathy 
with whatever is kindly and good."—Morning Post, 

“Mrs. Beecher Stowe seems to have recovered all her 
old fascinating power of making homely scenes of more 
interest to the reader than the most exciting sensa- 
tional incidents, and in touches of sly humour and sus- 
tained faculty of character-drawing » carries on from 
first to last with unflagging deligh Daily Telegraph. 

“The present work, although it cannot lay claim to 
the same nobility of purpose as * Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ is 
yet above it as a literary composition, and will do 
more to place the name ‘of the authoress among the 
higher ranks of her craft than any previous effort of 
her pen. The authoress enters with heart and soul into 
the various shades of character that were distinctive of 
mus state of society now passed away, or exist- 
ing only in seattered situations; and her language 
picturesque and terse, has all that nameless charm that 
we are accustomed to admire in the sweet pages of 
Washington Irving.........We rarely get hold of so 
sensible and well-written a work, and might fill our 
columns with gems taken from these pages; but as 
that would not after all give any correct notion of the 
work in its entirety, we can only commend it to all who 
are capable of appreciating a thoughtful work where 
exciting interest is made subservient to solid reasoning, 
and where every chapter yields something that may 
teach as well as amuse,”—Z.raminer, 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of 


By R. D. BLAcKMOOR. 3 vols, 








a religic 





Exmoor. 


“Narrated with great power.”—Athenvum. 

“In our judgment, nobody since the days of Defoe 
has been so successful as the author of * Lorna Doone, 
coocee There are chapters in ‘ Lorna Doone’ which are as 
simply and nobly written as if they were the work of 
flomer. The book is emphatically a good book—the 
result of a rare combination of keen insight and loving 
labour." —/Press, 

“It continually reminds us of the best of Scott's 
novels, as we see the life-like sketching of the subordi- 
nate characters, not one of which we could afford to 
lose.” —Spectator. 

“A novel that will take very high rank, and that for 
good and substantial reasons.”—Standard. 

“This romance of Exmoor is of unusually high merit 
in plot, incidents, and sustained interest, as well as in 
sentiments and style. It indicates rare literary and 
artistic power in the author, and is, or ought to be, a 
decided success.”"—Morning Post 


From LONDON BRIDGE to 


LOMBARDY by a MACADAMIZED ROUTE. By 
W. RR. RicHarpson. With 50 Original Illustrations 
by Sidney P. Hall. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


“The author of these entertaining sketches of foreign 
life pretends to no novelty in his description of places, 
but his power of delineating in a life-like manner all 
that he sees is considerable, He has a happy trick of 
putting a new face upon old materials; and a comic 
humour rans through his descriptions, which enlivens 
the reader while it instructs him, The book is copiously 
illustrated with excellent sketches,— Observer. 

* An agreeable and lively wolume.”"—/ai/y Telegraph. 

* Pleasant reading of the idle order; and is made 
additions lly attractive by a number of wood engravings, 
some of which are very good.”—Dai/y News. 

“To every one able to get away from between this 
present 7th of August and the month of October, we 
would say, ‘Read this book, and be off to the places it 
names, taking it with you as a very fair guide,”"—Jell's 
Weetly Messenger. 

We have read this book of travel with an unflag- 
The incidents are graphically and power- 
Our author must be a charming companion 
to judge from the spirit of his 











fully put. 
on the road, if we are 
book.” —Press, 

“Crisp and fresh, and always enjoyable.”"—/ublic 
Opinion, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
Crown Baildings, 133 Fleet street. 


is the work of a finished | 


TRUBNER & C0.'s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
\RIG-VEDA-SANHITA: the Sacred 


Hymns of the Brahmans, Translated and Explained 
by F. MAX Mutuer, M.A. LL.D. Fellow of All 
Souls’ College ; Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, 
&e., &. Vol lL. HYMNS to the MARUTS, or the 
STORM-GODS. 8vo, pp. clii—264, cloth, 12s 6d. 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. 
| ‘Translated from the Burmese, by Capt. H. T. Rogers, 
R.E. With an Introduction, containing Buddha's 
| “Dhammapadam; or, Path of Virtue.” Translated 
| from the Pali, by F. MAX MULLER. Demy 8vo. 

' (Jn the press. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
SOUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES. By W. H. J. 
BLEEK, Ph.D. Vol. L, containing, 1, Phonology; 2. 
The Concord (Section L, The Noun), 8vo, pp. xxxvi. 
—22, cloth, 1és, 

FREE TOWN LIBRARIES: their For- 
mation, Management, and History—in Britain, France, 
Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices 
of Book-Collectors and of the respective Places of 
Deposit of their surviving Collections. By EpWarRp 
EpWarps, 8v¥0, pp. xvi —634, cloth, 21s, 


| 

| 

| 

'LIVFS of the FOUNDERS, AUG- 
| 

| 


MENTORS, and OTHER BENEFACTORS of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 1570—1870. Based on New 
at the Rolls House, &. By Epwarp 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with many Illustrations. 
(/n November, 


HINTS on the FORMATION of 
SMALL LIBRARIES, intended for Public Use. By 
W. E. A. Axon, F.BS.L. Pp. 8, sewed, 1d. 


The LAWS of MAGNITUDE; or, the 
Elementary Rules of Arithmetic and Algebra demon- 
strated by Francis Gurarig, LL.B. U.S. Lond. 
Professor of Mathematics at Graaff Reinet College, 
Cape Colony. (/n the press. 


A HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN 
REVOLU PION, from the Period of the Mamelukes 
to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and 
European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Re- 
search, By A. A. Paton, F.RG.S. Author of 
“ Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic.” Second 


Researches 
EpwWarps. 


enlarged Edition. 2 vols, [Jn the press. 
ESSAYS, PHILOSOPHICAL and 
THEOLOGICAL. By James MARTINEAU, 2 vols. 


crown 5v0, pp. Vi—4#24 and vi—450, cloth, 21s, 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use 
of English Students, adopted for the Public Schools 
by the Imperial Council of Public Instraction. By 
ANTONIN Rocue, Director of the Edueations! Ineti- 
tute of London, and Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii,—176, cloth, 3s 


ROBERT OWEN: the Founder of 
Socialism in England. By Arruur J. Boor, MLA. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vili—220, cloth, 5s. 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH. By George 
CATLIN, With 26 Illustrations from Drawings by 
the Author. Crown 8yo, pp. 92, cloth, 2s. 


MISCELLANIES, Academical and 
Historical. Contents.—1l. Fragments on Logie (being 
Selections from a MS. Second Edition of the * Logic,” 
published in 1835). 2. 7 Lectures on Poetry. 3, 
Seven Lectures on the F ‘orms of Ancient Nations. 
4. A Defence of Carthage. 5. Fragment on Liberal 
Instruction in Mathematics. 6. Elocution as a Part 
of Education. 7, Essay on National Loans. By F, 
W. F. NewMAN, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London. 8vo, pp. 376, cloth, 7s 6d. 


CHOIX DOPUSCULES PHILOSO- 
PHIQUES, HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES, et LIT- 
TERAIRES de SYLVAIN VAN de WEYER. Pré- 
ecdés d'avant-propos de l'Editeur, Deuxitme Série, 
Contents.—1. Simon Stevin et M. Damortier, 1845, 
2. Le Marquis de Sy et M. Poupar.—De la Littéra- 
ture de Il'Exil, 1857. 3. Lettre & Lord Aberdeen, 
1832. 4. La Hollande et la Conférence, 1833. 5. Dis- 
sertation sur ie Devoir, 1823. Crown 80, half bound 
in Roxburghe style, 12s. 

The GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL 
DISTRICTS of VICTORIA: with Notes on the 
Modes of Occurrence of Gold and other Metals and 
Minerals, By R, Baeoven Smytu, F.G.S, Printed at 
the expense of the Colonial Government. 4to, cloth, 

[Shortly. 


The INFLUENCE of the ENGLISH 
and WELSH LANGUAGES upon each other, ex- 
hibited in the Vocabularies of the Two Tongues. 
Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, 
Antiquaries, Ethnographers, and others of giving 
due attention to the Celtic Branch of the Indo- 
Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 32, Ils. 


FIVE YEARS in BRITISH GUIANA: 
a Description of that Country and its Peoples and 
an Account of their Political and Social Condition, 
By Joseru Beaumont, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, late Chief Justice of British Guiana, 

[/n the press. 


The THEORY of the ARTS; or, Art 
in Relation to Nature, Civilization, and Man. Com- 
prising an Investigation, Analytical and Critical, 
into the Origin, Rise, Provinee, Principles, and 
Application of each of the Arts, By George Harris, 
F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “Civilization Considered as a Science.” 
In 2 vols. &vo, cloth, [ Vearly ready, 


The ETHICS and LETTERS of B. De 
SPINOZA, From the Latin. With a Life of the 
Philosopher and a Summary of his Doctrine. 


[/n the press. 
A LEXICON of MODERN GREEK- 
ENGLISH and 


ENGL no MODERN GREEK, 
By N. CONTOPOULOs. 


: ‘ond Part. ENGLISH- 
MODERN GREEK. 





S¥o, be 582, cloth, lds. 








London: TRUBNE8 and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION.—This Day. 


Mr. WALLACE’S “MALAY ARCHI- 


PELAGO:” the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative 
of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 9 Maps 
and upwards of 50 Illustrations, price 24s. 

Tue “Times,.”—* This is not a hastily concocted book of travels such as is some- 
times put forth by those ingenious tourists who contrive to make themselves 
acquainted with the entire politic al and social organization of a country while their 
steamer is stopping to take in coals: it is a careful and deliberate ly composed 
narrative, the fruits of sixty or seventy journeys made within the Malay Archipelago, 
journeys which occupied nearly eight years of time, and extended over 14,000 
Mil€B.,..+0046 Every page contains matter of interest.” 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL: Re-narrated by 


Henry KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. With Vignette Title and 8 full-page Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. [ Shortly. 
MALBONE: an Oldport Romance. By T. W. 


HIGGINSON. Feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. {This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO,, London. 





CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


This day, Svo, cloth, with Maps, 21s. 


ral ne Pal TIC alsa a - m 
Mr. FE. A. FREEMAN'S HISTORY of the 
—- AN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: its Causes and its Results. Vol. IIT. 
The Reign of Harold and the Inte rregnum. With a Plan of the Battle of 
Hastings, after a Drawing made expressly for this Wor k, by Colonel Sir HENKY 
James, R. E., F.R.S. (Vols. L. and IL, 8vo. price 18s each.) 

“This volume places Mr. Freeman among the first of living English historians 
essseesee Lhe powers which he displayed bef« hi 5 yed. here in a yet higher 
and more masterly way......... In the whole I glish history we know no 
nobler record of a year than this, and it is a das varied, as pictures jue in the 
telling, as it is noble in the tone.”"—Saturday Review. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. F.RS., 
Lee's Reader of Chemistry at Christ's Church, and H. G. MADAN, M.A,, Fellow 
of Queen's College, Oxford. [in a few days. 


POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. Edited by Marx 


PATTISON. With Introduction and Notes, [Immediately. 












Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 
Co., London, Publishers to the University. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
The STORY of MY LOVE E. 3 vols. 
HIRELL. By J. Saunpers, Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s 


Wife.” 3 vols. 
VERONIQUE. By Frorence Marryat, Author of 


“Nelly Brooke,” &c. 3 vols, 


WISE as a SERPENT. 


3 vols. 


LOVE ME for MY LOVE. By the Author of “ Flirts 


and Flirts.” 2 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Avbayy Fonsianqve, Author of 


“A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of “ Margaret’s 


Engagement.” 3 vols. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 


of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready on Monday. 


By J. A. St. Jonn Bryrtu. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Tne NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 











*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers in 
connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





rs RAITS of ARCHITECTS.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains:—View of Mr. Mason's Orphanage, Bir- 
mingham—Portrait of Mr. James Pennethorne—lIllustrations of Cheap Ornamented 
Doors—Titian’s Country, Cadore—Notes in Dutch Towns—Sub-Aquatic Tunnels— 
and other articles. 
1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





———s« 


Now ready, price 1s. 


“A VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON.” 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At ‘alll Libvarine 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs, PeTHERICK. In 2 vols. 8yo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ains tie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. S. 


LEFANU, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” ** Haunted Lives,” &, 3 
vols. 


The GAGE of HONOUR. By C aptain J.T 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” &e. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 
* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justiy 


McCarruy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &e. 


T. Newatt, 


[Vou ready. 


The CRUST and the CAKE. By the Author of 


“ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russet 


Gray, Author of “John Haller's Niece,” “ Never—for Ever,” &c. In 3 vols, 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earl 


of DesarT. In 2 vols, 
LOST FOOTSTEPS. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 

TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA- SIDE READING. 


The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russet, LL.D 
(This day. 


A Novel. By Joseriu Verey. 


Also, now ready. 

RECOMME oi. D to MERCY. 
SANS MERCI 

The WATE RDALE NEIGHBOURS 
BLACK SHEET 


MAURICE DERING. 

The SAVAGE-CL : iS PAPERS, '67 
The ROCK AHEA 

The PRETTY W De WwW. 

MISS FORRESTER. BARREN HONOU 

The DOWER HOUSE. SWORD and GOW 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL The SAVAGE-CLU Fi PAPERS, ‘65 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catierine street, Strand. 





HORACE'S SATIRES in ENGLISH for GENERAL READERS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s, cloth. 
OOK the FIRST of HORACE’S SATIRES, a Rhythmical 
English Translation, with Notes, By R. M. MILLINGTON, M.A. 
*,* To be followed shortly bya similar rhythmical version of Horace’s EPISTLES 
by the same Translator. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History ot their Fellow-work. 
By Freperic Seesoum. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Couer with gg and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUS, 

hesiiess LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW GREEK GRAMMAR by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR. 
New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK 
f ACCIDENCE: with some reference to Comparative Philology, and with 
Illustrations from various Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. 
F.RS., late Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge, aud one of the Masters at Harrow 
School. 

“Mr, Farrar’s volume surpasses all the languages, increase greatly the value of 
Greek grammars we have seen."—Zduca- | his book. At the same time his practical 
tional Times. experience in teaching his class at 

“Mr. Farrar is well known as one of Harn yw has given him : a familiari ty with 
the foremost philologers of the day. This » difficulties that beset beginners, and 
hook is the product of the ripest scholar- enabled him most sucet ssfully to alapt 
ship. Though his main object is to treat | his teaching to tl heir wants. an 
of Syntax, the space he devotes to com- | most cor “dially recommend the book.”— 
parative philology, and the copious illus- | Papers for the Schoolimaster. 
trations he gives from various modern 


















By the same Author, Sixth Edition, price Is 6d, 
GREEK GRAMMAR RULES drawn up for the use of Harrow School. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





fINHE GUARDIAN of WEDNESDAY next, September 22, 

will contain the First of a Series of Letters, by the Rey. Harry Jones, Vicar 

of St. Luke's, Berwick street, Soho. Published, price 6d., or 7d. stamped, every 
Wednesday, at the Office, 5 Burleigh street, Strand, W.C. 
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